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A COOLING DRINK IN FEVERS. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. C. H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says : 
‘*T have used it as a pleasant and cooling drink 
in fevers, and have been very much pleased.’’ 








Young Friends’ Association. 
A regular mooting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Lecture Room, 15th and 


Race Streets, on Second-day evening, First month 


ll, at 8 o’clock 
g@The program ‘has been arranged to be: 
I. “A By-gone Friends’ Meeting-House 
Leicester, Mass.’’ 
By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 
II. Review of Two Recent Lives of George Fox : 
Thomas Hodgkin’s ‘‘ Life of George Fox.” 
The Salvation Army’s ‘‘ George Fox, the 
Red Hot Quaker.” 
By WILLIAM E. WALTER. 
All persons interested are invited to be present. 


LECTURES—1897. 

AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The Philanthropist, 
will, after First month 1, 1897, accept a limited 
number of lecture engagements. 

SUBJECTS: 
“ Wendell Phillips.” 
** Whittier.” 
“George Fox.” 
. ‘New Glimpses in Europe.” 
. “ Woman as a Citizen.” 
“ Purity and the White Cross.”’ 
. “The National Drink Problem.” 
rr address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHRO- 
PisT, United Charities Building, New York. 
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VERY DESIRABLE HOUSE AT SWARTH- 
more, Pa., with every city convenience, for 
sale cheap. Address Post Office Box 153. 


OARDING. —TWO ‘OR THREE FRIENDS CAN 
find pleasant boarding in Friends’ adult fam- 
ily at 2026 Mervine St.. Philada. Excellent 

home table, pleasant neighborhood, and convenient 
to several lines of cars. 

LEASANT. " SECOND- STORY ROOMS, WITH 
modern conveniences, and board at reason- 
able rates, can be had in the western part of 

the Borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa. 
Address A. H. CONARD & SISTERS, Box 34. 

+) EFINED WOMAN FRIEND WISHES POSI- 

tion as matron of Friends’ Home. Thoroughly 

experienced; best of reference. Address 
Office 88, FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 921 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 


ODGING “FOR TWO YOUNG MEN 
Friends’ family. 238 S. Seventh St. 
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EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 314, 
No. 14 8. Broad St. Letters, etc. Lectures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. Liter- 
ary and scientific matter a specialty. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT ¥ WASHINGTON, 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 


ANTED.—IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY, A GIRL 
about twelve to fourteen years old. Address 
Lee, care of P. M., Benson, Md. 


WATCH REPAIRING 


IS YOUR WATCH RUNNING ALL RIGHT? 
DOES IT NEED CLEANING OR REPAIRING? 


We are the oldest house in this line in the city 
and guarantee satisfaction. Work done promptly. 
Prices reasonable. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


1020 CHESTNUT ST.—SECOND FLOOR. 
Oldest Watchmakers in P. Philadelphia. 


ROLL TOP DESKS 


$12.00 UP. 
Largest Stock in America. 
JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
926 Arch Gwent, Philad’a. 


University Extension. 











Young Friends’ Association Centre. 
HILAIRE BELLOC, 


OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY, ON 


“THE CRUSADES.’’ 


Their eas effect upon the Christian Church ; 
their far-reaching effects, commercially and intel- 
lectually, upon the civilization of the world. 

A Course of Six Lectures, in the Lecture Room of 


Friends’ Central School Building, Fifteenth and 
Race Streets, Sixth-day eqeuiny. First month 8th 


| to Second month 12th, at 8 p. m 


The lectures will be illustrated. 
Tickets for the course of six lectures, $1.50. Sin- 


| gle lectures, 50 cents. 


Tickets and circulars giving full information, 


| also syllabuses of the lectures saeientiog, outs pre- 


paratory reading as is desirable are to be had at the 
office of the Young Friends’ Association, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, or by mail, on appli- 
cation to Anna Jenkins erris, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, at that address, and at Friends’ Book Store, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets. 








Publisher's Department. 


*,* Many of the lists now coming in from 
those Friends who kindly get up clubs for the 
paper contain new names. Some have discon- 
tinuances also, to report, but in many case, 
these are unavoidable. What we desire is, on 
the total count to keep the additions to the list 
ahead of the subtractions. 

*,* We have now quite enough copies of the 
issue of Twelfth month 19 to supply our wantss 
Do not sendany more. Weare sending stamps 
for them, wherever the name was placed on the 
wrapper, as requested in our notice last week. 

*,* We refuse, continually, advertisements 
sent us, which we think unsuitable for the 
paper. Medical advertisements of various sorts 
are offered us and declined. One, for which 
we would have received a considerable sum, we 
declined a few days ago. We thus make the 
paper more valuable, undoubtedly, to the ad- 
vertisements which have place. 

*,* The Index for 1896 will be prepared as 
soon as possible, and forwarded to all who have 
registered their names with us as desiring it. 
Any other subscribers will receive it by send- 
ing us a postal card request. 

*,* When sending in lists of subscribers 
please remember carefully to designate any 
that are “new.” In renewals please use the 
same name as that to which the paper has 
heretofore been sent, or if, for any reason, the 
name is changed, please call our attention to 
the fact, to avoid duplication. 


*,* The seedsmen have begun to advertise 
for spring. We have this week the announce- 
ment of J. J. Gregory & Son, of Marblehead, 
Mass.,an old and trustworthy house. Seed- 
selling has been curtailed by the depression in 
agriculture. We all hope now for better times. 
There can be no general prosperity when 
farmers are not able to buy freely. 


*,* We recognize no one as our “Agent,” 
with the single exception of Friends’ Book 


| Association, 15th and Race streets, Philadel- 


phia. Those Friends who get up Clubs for the 
paper must be regarded as the agents of those 
subscribing through them. No one is author- 
ized to give receipts for us, except F. B. 
Association. 

*,* The address of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOUBNAL is 921 Arch Street, or P.O. Box 924, 
Philadelphia. Please do not send letters for us 
to 15th and Race Sts., as it causes some delay, 
and the trouble of forwarding. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River | 


@ discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT I3 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 
OFFICES : 


921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.— For transient adver- 


| 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 744 cents per 
on | 


line each insertion, two times. For longer in 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Sam, 
DraFts, Gr Post-oOF FICE MONEY ORDERS; the last 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the ris "ot 
the person so sending. 4@> Draw checks and money 
erders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send tor a 


Friends’ Petes al School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Onder the © Philadelphia Yearly M 
are of a Ip rly Meeting 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of MH a fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or hy biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and large, be ye gm gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly ——— ot 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si udly. 

For catalogue address. 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett menue Pa. 


AC ADEMY, 





FRIENDS’ 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 


Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 


year. New building with modern conveniences. 
For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N.Y 


CH APPAQU A MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ay and 

pleasantly located near the Harlem Rail , one 
— from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
e: Chappaqua, N. Y. 


NOTICE MUST 
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Ivory SOAP 


99*4ioo % PURE 


If Ivory were not the 


best soap it would not be 


found at more grocery stores than any other. 


Tre Procren & Gawate Co Cri 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


eg gg High School, 
and + ge Prepara’ a 
Send for conalegue con i 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly M 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Btu. 
y a ve < 
dents admitted whenever there are vecemaien. Send 
for es LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 





THE -PENNHURST, | 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level ot pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, | 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 
USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


WALL PAPER ot | 
Attractive Styles 
lar Prices 


ples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 C Chestnut St., “Philadeiphle, Pa. 


John C. Hancock & Co.,. 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALEE IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 











A Safe Philadelphia seienes 
MT, canbe DRAWING ROOM ASSO'N, 
1336 Spring Garden St 
Subscriptions for stock now open. Perfectly secure. 
Over 6 per cent. interest assured. 
$10 per share. Capital, $50, = Not assessible. 
Prest,, Hon. William N y, Aon - = 
{ Prof. Adolp er, 
Vice- Prests., ) Prances E. Peirce. 
Sec'y and Treas., Joseph B. Willets. 
For information, apply to 
JOS. B. WILLETS, 907 Provident Building. 


John Faber Miller, “\,2tarews Pa 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


SEVEN BOOKLETS. 


A Choice Selection. Four leaves, 4x 5, printed 
on fine heavy paper. 


Five are illustrated for children : 


Peter Noddy. Illus. 

Tommy’s Friend. Illus. 

The Seed and the Prayer. 

What the Sparrow Chirps. 

Light After Darkness. Lilus. 
Two for older people, not illustrated : 

My Times Are in Thy Hands. 

Thou Art My God. 

Price, 5 cents each ; full set, 30 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. om and Race Sts., Phila. 


Friends ieee Certificates, 
Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT Paper, if preferred. 
Wedding Invitations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 
VISITING CARDS, AT HOME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 1500 Race St., Phila. 


Illus. 
Illus. 


* ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
II. 
THE Friend is one who has endeavored to live at peace 


with all men, to seek the good of all, and love the good in 


all. WILLIAM BECK. 


From his book “ The Friends: Who They Are, What They Have 
Done,’’ London, 1893. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
UNANSWERED? 
LoncG time, beside my couch, I knelt in prayer, 
I called aloud to God. Upon his name 
In anguish first, and then in dull despair 
Icalled. No answer came. 


“Lord, Lord,” I cried, ‘‘ unseal my darkened sight, 
That I may know that thou art God, indeed.” 
But through the darkness came no answering light, 
No help to meet my need. 


I rose and went among my fellow-men; 

In humble paths, in hovels mean and bare, 
I strove to serve my brothers, and again 

I knelt in lonely prayer. 


“*O Lord,”’ I said, * if thou art Lord, indeed, 
Help me to help these helpless ones, I pray : 
Help me to follow where thy light doth lead 
Unto the perfect day. 


“ And if there is no ear to hear my cry, 
No loving God to pity my distress, 
Then shall my lone heart strive the more, thereby 
Other lone hearts to bless.”’ 


Then, though no spoken word came to mine ear, 
A perfect peace upon my spirit fell, 

And though no angel message could I hear, 
I felt that all was well. 


I know that even when no morning glow 

Shines through the blackness, still our God is there: 
Though we hear not His answer, still, I know 

He hears and heeds our prayer. 


M. S. H. 
THEY THAT WAIT ON GOD SHALL RENEW 
THEIR STRENGTH. 

Extracts from the opening address of Aaron M. Powell at the 
Friends’ Religious Congress, Swarthmore, 1896. 
No, dear friends, the mission of Quakerism is by no means 
ended, and I believe that we stand to-day upon the thres- 
hold of a new awakening of interest in the principles and 
testimonies we and the beloved ones that have gone be- 
fore us have cherished. Our inheritance as children of 
God is indeed a rare one. God is spirit and we are spir- 
itual. God is our Father, we are his children, and what 
is peculiar to us,—for we are still a peculiar people, as we 
are designated by the world,—is this, that we believe lit- 
erally in the filial relationship between the individual 
human soul and the great Oversoul, and we hold it to be 
our precious prerogative, as children of the All-Father, 
listening in the quiet with the spiritual ear, to hear and 
discern his spiritual voice for our guidance and support. 
Hence, we are also peculiar in our methods of worship. 
We gather in the silence, and to those who know the sig- 
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nificance of the silence what so refreshing as it,— if it be 
the living silence? I am quite aware that it must yet 
seem to be a very strange thing to those not accustomed 
to it,—to those accustomed to ritual, and form, and cere- 
mony, it must vet seem to be a strange thing to gather 
thus and to sit in silent waiting. 

But it is not alone in reference to the meeting that I 
urge a recognition of the fundamental, the peculiar, the 
distinctive principle which we as a people cherish with re- 
gard to the silence. I believe that it should become with 
us,—not on the First-day only, but it should become the 
habitual mental attitude that we keep as fully as possible, 
even in the midst of our daily activities, the conscious- 
ness of our relationship to the Divine. It would save us 
in times of temptation, it would help us in times of 


trouble, it would sweeten our joys, if this could be our 
habitual attitude. 





EARLY FRIENDS IN MONTGOMERYSHIRE, 
WALES. 
A monthly magazine, Wa/es, published at Wrexham, in Wales, by 
Hughes & Son, contained in a recent number an interesting article on 
the early Friends in Montgomeryshire, which we propose to reprint 


nearly in full. The author, R. Williams, J. P., F. R. A. S., New- 
town, is presumably not a Friend, but he makes an intelligent and not 
unsympathetic narrative. 

GEORGE Fox, the founder of the sect, paid at least two 
visits to Wales, namely, in 1656 and 1667. During the 
latter visit he came to Welshpool, and preached at the 
house of Charles Lloyd of Dolobran, in that town. But 
the first to introduce Quakerism into MontgomeryShire, 
appears to have been a poor man ina mean habit from 
South Wales, named Morgan Evan. On his travels he 
came in 1657 to Llanfair Caereinion, where he converted 
to his views Richard Davies, a young man from Welsh- 
pool, who was then working at Llanfair at his trade of felt- 
maker or hatter,—probably the first Montgomeryshire 
Quaker, and certainly one of the most notable. 

Richard Davies subsequently became an ardent and 
successful apostle of the new doctrines, traveled much in 
England and Wales, and in his last years wrote his well- 
known Aufobiography,—a quaint, curious, and often 
amusing work, which throws much light upon the relig- 
ious history of Wales, and of Montgomeryshire in par- 
ticular, at that period. Soon after his conversion Rich- 
ard Davies visited his parents at Welshpool, where the 
report that he had gone mad had preceded him. Even 
his own mother seems to have had some difficulty in per- 
suading herself that he was not distracted. The next day 
he went to ‘* the steeple-house ’’ where, for ‘‘ brawling in 
church,’’ he and a companion of his were seized and taken 
to prison, and they remained there that night, but were 
discharged next morning. After this he went about for 
fifty years preaching in Welsh and English in various 
parts of the country, often suffering terms of imprison- 
ment for not conforming to the harsh laws then in 
force. His book contains many curious glimpses of prison 
life in those days. He died at his own house at Cloddie- 


cochion, near Welshpool, on the 22d January, 1708, and 
was buried in the Friends’ burial ground there. 


time,—1658,—a Quaker named 


About the same 
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Roger Pritchard, who had been in Ireland, also settled 
down at Llanfyllin. Soon afterwards we read of an old 
woman at Montgomery, named Ann Hamon, wife of 
Thomas Hamon, ‘‘ who had received the truth.’’ She 
and her family stuck very faithfully to their profession, 
and gave an immense amount of trouble to the authori- 
ties. For over twenty years they were regularly presented 
at the Great Sessions, and fined ‘‘ for absenting them- 
selves from divine service in church.’’ — 

In 1662, by means of Richard Davies’s able advocacy, 
an important accession was made to the ranks of the 
Quakers in Charles Lloyd of Dolobran, near Meifod. 
Mr. Lloyd was a considerable landed proprietor, of an 
ancient family, who had received a University education 
in Oxford, was a county magistrate, and had been in 
nomination for the office of sheriff. His example was 
followed by a number of his neighbors until it was re- 
ported abroad ‘‘ that most of that side of the country were 
turned Quakers.’’ Charles Lloyd and about half a 
dozen others, were immediately taken before Edward 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury,—grandson of the great Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury,—and sent to prison, at Welshpool, 
for refusing to take the oath of allegiance and supremacy 
because ‘‘ they could not swear at all’’ as being contrary 
to Scripture. The names of the others were Hugh 
David, Richard David, Cadwaladar Edwards, Ann Law- 
rence, and Sarah Wilson. To these were shortly added 
William Lewis and Margaret his wife of Cloddie-cochion. 
Five years before this, Richard Davies had attempted to 
preach at the house of this William Lewis,—who was 
his near relation,—but the latter had taken him by the 
arm, led him out of the house through the fold and 
through a gate that opened to the common, and shut the 
gate after him. After Lewis’s conversion to Quakerism, 
his house was used as a Quaker meeting-house for over 
forty years. The prison at Welshpool was an abomina- 
ble place, and the jailor was needlessly harsh and cruel to 
his Quaker prisoners. Charles Lloyd was placed ina 

, little smoky room, and had to lie upon a little straw. 
Here his devoted wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sampson 
Lort, Esq., of Pembrokeshire, a noble woman, joined 
him and shared his bed of straw. The indignities they 
had to suffer in this loathsome hole were such as will 
scarcely bear to be described. Two of the friends,— 
Edward Evans and Humphrey Wilson,—died there from 
illness contracted through the coldness and insanitary 
state of the prison. 

The other offenses besides those already mentioned, 
for which Nonconformists, and especially Friends, were 
prosecuted and imprisoned were (1) refusing to pay tithes 
or church rates, in consequence of which their goods 
were constantly distrained upon and sold for anything 
they might fetch ; (2) holding and frequenting meetings 
contrary to the Conventicle Act of 1664. That tyran- 
nical law decreed that only five persons above sixteen 
years of age, besides the family, were to meet for any 
worship. For the first offense on the part of him who 
officiated the penalty was three months’ imprisonment, or 
a fine of £5; for the second, six months’ imprisonment 
or a fine of £10; for the third, ¢ransportation for life or 
a fine of £100. Those who permitted conventicles,— 
meetings for religious worship,—to be held in their barns, 
houses, or outhouses, were liable to the same forfeitures, 
and married women taken at such meetings were im- 
prisoned for twelve months unless their husbands paid 
forty shillings for their redemption. A single justice 
might enforce the Act, without a jury, on the bare oath 
of an informer. A subsequent act imposed a fine of five 
shillings on every hearer for the first, and ten shillings 
for the second offense; £20 each on the preacher and 








the owner of the house where the meeting was h 

£100 0n any magistrate who neglected to inflict the pen- 
alties at the request of an informer. These last provisions 
produced a crop of informers among the vilest charac- 
ters, whose sworn information few magistrates could afford, 
or had the courage to disregard. 

For one or other of these offenses Charles Lloyd 
suffered about ten years’ imprisonment, either at Welsh- 
pool or Montgomery. The gaol at the latter place was 
so full of Independents, Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Quakers, that the thieves and felons had to be sent up to 
the garrets. During this time his cattle were driven 
away, and his house plundered and partially destroyed. 
His noble wife died in 1665, and was buried in the 
Friends’ burial ground at Cioddie cochion, where also 
four of their children were buried. At last, in the year 
1672, Charles Lloyd and twelve others,—including four 
women,—were discharged from Montgomery gaol by the 
king’s letters patent. Well nigh ruined in estate, he after 
a few years left Montgomeryshire and settled down at 
Birmingham, where he spent the remaining fourteen or 
fifteen years of his life; became an ironmaster, and 
founded Lloyd’s bank, and where his descendants ac- 
quired great wealth. Two of them became bishops of 
the Church of England, namely, the late Bishop of St. 
Andrews and the present bishop of Salisbury. Dr. Words- 
worth, bishop of St. Andrews, in his Memoirs, published 
a few years ago, relates that his mother, Charles Lloyd’s 
descendant,—who had been brought up a Quaker, was 
baptized and married the same day. Charles Lloyd died 
at Birmingham, October 27, 1698. 

Thomas Lloyd,—Charles Lloyd’s brother,—while at 
the University, hearing of his brother’s imprisonment, 
came to see him, and in the words of Richard Davies, 
‘* received the truth and was obedient to it, took up his 


daily cross, and followed Jesus, came to be his disciple, 
was taught by him and went no more to Oxford for learn- 


ing.’’ In other words, he became a Quaker. For a 
time, he and Richard Davies were about the only Friends 
in the county who were out of prison, and Friends who 
came from Radnorshire and other counties to visit the 
prisoners were taken up as vagrants and put in prison. 

But Thomas Lloyd’s turn soon came to endure his 
share of persecution. He was in prison altogether for 
about eight years. After his discharge he lived for some 
years at Maesmawr, near Welshpool, and used to meet 
other Friends to worship at the house of William Lewis at 
Cloddie-cochion. 

On one occasion, in March, 1675, they were assem- 
bled together, when David Maurice, of Penybont, a 
county magistrate, one of the most active and violent of 
the persecutors, suddenly came upon them with fourteen 
or fifteen armed men and ordered them to depart. 
Thomas Lloyd asked that they might be permitted to re- 
main fifteen minutes longer. To this Maurice assented, 
and he and his followers sat down in the meeting. 
Thomas Lloyd then proceeded to define briefly the prin- 
ciples and defend the mode of worship of the Friends. 
Maurice then fined him £20, the house #20, and each 
person present five shillings, and shortly atterwards issued 
warrants of distress, under which four cows and a mare 
were taken from Thomas Lloyd, and six cows and two 
oxen and two heifers from Lewis,—at whose house the 


| meeting was. The justice’s clerk also took without war- 


rant a horse from Thomas Lewis, and another from 
Charles Lloyd, and the parish officers of Meifod, by war- 
rant from Maurice, took from Charles Lloyd ten young 
beasts for being at the meeting, and for the same offense 
David Jones of Broniarth had a brass pan taken from 
him for his own fines and three cows and an ox to pay the 
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fines of others who were supposed to be too poor to pay 
for themselves. This Maurice was a thoroughly bad man, 
and not long afterwards miserably perished in a brook 
near his own house. Philip Henry in his Diary refers to 
his death, and as ‘‘ it was in the daytime, and he was not 
drunk,’’ it created a profound impression, and was con- 
sidered by many as a judgment from heaven. 

Similar persecution was going on in other parts of the 
country. In July, 1677, upon the information of the par 
sons of Trefeglwys and Llanidloes, the mayor of Llan- 
idloes, with constables, came to the house of John Jarman 
in that town, where a meeting of the Friends was being 
held, and committed seven of them to prison, and fined oth- 
ers, whose cattle were seized for their fines, namely, John 
Potts, one cow and six young beasts ; Griffith Jarman, five 
young beasts ; John Roberts, a cow ; John Jarman, a cow ; 
and David Owen, a horse. These are only examples of what 
was continually going on. The same year a Friend named 
John Burnyeat visited Machynlleth, and held a meeting 
there An informer named Oliver Maurice of Drain- 
llwydion caused a disturbance at this meeting, and after- 
wards obtained a warrant from Mr. Pugh of Mathafarn, a 
magistrate, and meeting Mr. Burnyeat and another Friend 
named Thomas Ellis on the road, seized their horses, 
saddles, and bridles, and compelled them to travel on 
foot. Burnyeat’s mare died within an hour and a half, 
and Ellis’s horse died in the informer’s hands shortly 
afterwards. The same magistrate fined several other 
Friends at the same time. Lord Powis, though a zealous 
Papist and royalist, was friendly to the Quakers, and 
caused a letter to be sent to Mr. Pugh, saying he was very 
angry with him for such proceedings. This, which was 
not the only instance of Lord Powis’ kindness to the 
Friends, had the effect of stopping further fines in that 
quarter. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


PREPARATION IN HISTORY FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


Notes on a paper by Edward Grubb. From The Friend, London, 
Eleventh month 27. 
On the roth inst. Edward Grubb read a highly interest- 
ing and instructive paper at Manchester on the above sub- 
ject. The lecturer opened his subject by reading portions 
of Heb. 1, and 1 Cor. 1. Proceeding, he said there are 
two distinct ways of regarding Christ’s appearance on the 
earth. Some regard it as absolutely unique and miracu- 
lous—violating the laws which ordinarily govern the 
world. Others, again, regard it as no more than the out- 
come of the circumstances of the age, to which we might 
compare the Reformation. These two views are irrecon- 
cilable, and also neither is in itself right. Christianity is 
not a violation of the continuity of history, but at the 
same time the circumstances of the first and preceding 
centuries are not alone sufficient to explain its growth by 
themselves. The ploughing of a field is a necessary 
preparation, but it is not sufficient to produce growth. 
While we cannot fathom and comprehend the purpose of 
the infinite mind, it isa help when we can trace some order. 

There was, first, a preparation among the Gentiles ; 
second, a more special preparation among the Jews. With 
regard to the Gentile preparation, there was in the Roman 
Empire, for the first time, humanly speaking, a chance 
for a world-wide religion. Augustus had attempted to 
accomplish this by the worship of all known gods, and 
supremely of the Emperor at Rome. Paul was never 
challenged at any custom-house ; he was never disturbed 
by a state of war. There was a unity of power. The 


great roads and the system of commerce by land and water 
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made possible what only a century earlier would seem, as 
we now view it, impossible. 

There was a more definite preparation among the Jews. 
They abounded in every city of the Roman Empire. 
They formed one-eighth of the population of Egypt, and 
there is abundant evidence in the book of Acts how nu- 
merous they were in the Gentile cities Paul visited. Their 
position was most difficult ; they looked t> Jerusalem, not 
Rome, and Roman writers allude to them in language of 
bitter scorn. Stubborn and perverse, they yet had great 
influence among the heathen ; for although they made no 
great efforts to secure proselytes, and when they had them 
treated them with very scant courtesy, yet many joined 
them. Thus the Jewish Scriptures were well known, and 
there was a wide-spread expectation of a Messiah. Every- 
where there was a nucleus of those who were in some way 
specially prepared for Christianity. This period, when 
circumstances were so favorable, only lasted a short time 
—from the death of Pompey, about 4o B. C., to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. For Judaism to have 
become universal would have been utterly impossible, and 
equally impossible for the best of that religion to have re- 
mained and stood alone. Both Jews and Greeks had 
shown the very best they could accomplish. 

Christ came just when men’s minds were favorable, 
for they lived in a cold and icy plane, and Christianity 
filled a gap in the hearts of men. The philosophies of 
the ancient world had done their best and failed. There 
was in the philosophies of Greece a splendid specimen of 
the best the natural man could do. There never would 
be the human material out of which to produce Chris- 
tianity. In Greece there was nothing that was powerful 
to influence the masses of men. Scepticism seemed to be 
the only logical outcome even of philosophy. By the 
first century materialism had begun to settle down on the 
minds of men. Seneca and Marcus Aurelius are among 
the best of the Stoics, and some of their utterances were 
very fine, showing that the world was waiting for some- 
thing higher and better, and this, for which men’s minds 
were ready, was exactly supplied by Christianity, although 
there was nothing in man to produce it. 

The Jews had a profound and deep lying faith in a 
God of truth, and justice, and righteousness. They had 
an enthusiastic hope, and this brings us to the subject of 
prophecy. In the history of the Jews there stands at 
every crisis a man speaking as the oracle of God directing 
the people. With other nations calamity always meant 
the gods were angry, or were beaten ; but the Jews re- 
garded such as preparations, which had a bright side be- 
yond ; and moreover, this was not an afterthought when 
the calamity had come—see the words of Jeremiah in 
warning before the events. In the prophetic writings 
there is a distinct Messianic element, such as in Isaiah 53, 
although, no doubt, in some instances they only had ref- 
erence to current events. In any case these writings had 
an immense effect on thousands of the best Jews, who 
found in Jesus the expected Messiah. It may be objected 
that only a few believed, but this was the case all along 
through the time of the prophets. The believers were 
like a thread of gold running through a cloth of coarser 
texture. 

History has a consistent continuity, and the longings- 
of both Jews and Gentiles were satisfied in Jesus, not- 
withstanding how different those longings were. That 
which was to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the 
Gentiles foolishness, proved to believers a Divine power 
such as the Jews wanted, and a Divine philosophy such as> 
the Gentiles sought. As we understand the meaning of' 
all this to ourselves, we repeat the words, ‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God.”’ 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS 
No. 3.—First MONTH 17, 1897 
THE SPIRIT OF GOD. 
GoLpDEN TEXT.—But unto us God revealed them through the Spirit: 


for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things 

of God,—1 Cor. 2: Io. 

Scripture Reading, 1 Cor. 2: 1-16. 
HIsToRICAL. 


Paul intimates in the Scriptural reading that he is ad- 
dressing a people of much intellectual culture. 
in an apologetic tone, saying, ‘‘ Brethren, when I came 
unto you, I came not with excellency of speech or of wis- 
dom proclaiming to you the mystery (or the testimony) 
of God.’’ ‘*And I was with you in weakness, and in 
fear, and in much trembling.’’ 

In the words of the Golden Text Paul says that the 
‘‘wisdom of God’’ which he spake to the Corinthians 
was revealed to him by God ‘‘ through the Spirit,’’ which 
he also declares is the only manner by which ‘ the things 
of God’’ can become known. It seems clear that Paul 
meant to convey to the cultured Corinthians the thought 
that the ‘‘ wisdom of God ’’ is not obtained bya study of 
books, a study of art, nor a study of nature, but that God 
himself reveals it. This belief of Paul’s was quite in 
contrast with that of the Hebrews of his day, who, dur- 
ing the two centuries preceding the Christian era, had re- 
linquished religious liberty altogether, and found all their 
aspirations satisfied in the precepts of the ‘* Law.’’ With 
them the Written Word took the place of the direct com- 
munion with Jehovah, which the prophets had always 


maintained was open to all who sought it, and was supe- 
rior to any teaching of the priests or traditions of the past. 

After Ezra and Nehemiah had succeeded in establish- 
ing a faith in the collected writings of the Old Testament 


as the word of God, the Jews ceased to look for further 
revelation, such as the prophets claimed to have, and they 
depended upon the written record alone for instruction in 
matters of religion. They lost the original spirit of the 
Hebrew religion, which had made them distinguished 
above all other people, and their faith crystallized into a 
ritualism which debarred all further spiritual growth. 
Under the teaching of the scribes and Pharisees they be- 
came so narrow-minded and intolerant of all departures 
from the ‘‘traditions of the fathers’’ that they would 
have no social intercourse with those who associated in 
friendly relationship with ‘* the peoples of the land,’’ as 
they called all those who did not strictly observe the law, 
or had been expelled from the synagogue. Thus, when 
Jesus in the spirit of the prophets went directly to God 
for instruction, and in obedience thereto associated with 
publicans and sinners, declaring it to be his mission to 
seek and to save the lost sheep of the House of Israel, the 
scribes and the Pharisees denounced him as unrighteous, 
and after Paul’s conversion he evidently became imbued 
with the spirit of the prophets, and ceased to rely upon 
the written Word as authority. God was to him thena 
constant presence, being, as he said to the Athenians, 
‘*not far from each one of us, for in Him we live and 
move and have our being.’’ 

The view is often presented that Paul disparaged the 
works of the Law, as if he meant to make the moral law 
a matter of little importance, but the student of the 
Epistles of Paul cannot fail to see that his allusions to the 
‘« works of the law ’’ are intended to relate to the Hebrew 
code, and not to what we now term the moral law. Un- 
derstanding, then, that Paul exalted the Spirit, that he 
was convinced that it is nothing external to man,—be it 
priest, or prophet, or book,—that inspires to a knowledge 
of God, we may the more easily understand his writings. 
To him * Christ’’ meant the character of Jesus, 


| self. 


He speaks | 











j 
| derness, gentleness, patience, unselfishness, helpfulness, 
| charity, and love exemplified in him. 


‘¢ Christ,’’ as the 
Spirit of the Master, Paul longed to make a part of him- 
Paul used the term ‘‘Christ’’ to express a mani- 
festation of the Spirit of God in the human character ; 


| thus understood, the mystery of the Pauline doctrine is 


at once removed. 
TEACHING. 

To those who have had instilled in their minds from 
their earliest childhood, as Friends have, the thought that 
God is a spirit, and can only,be worshipped in spirit ; who 
have been taught that there is a Light within the soul that 
manifests the will of God to man ; that the same Divine 
Spirit that inspired all that is righteous in the Bible, that 
gave power to the prophets of old to discern the mind of 
God, still inspires and still gives power to do similar work, 
Paul’s exaltation of the Spirit over the letter comes as 
welcome teaching. 


INSPIRATION. 

A Paper read at Langhorne, Pa., Young Friends’ Association. 
Tuis subject was suggested to me by one of our First-day 
School teachers being asked the question if she thought 
any should teach in our schools unless they really felt in- 
spired. Therefore, in order to come to some conclusion, 


| let us try to see what the term means. 


What is inspiration ? In looking through the ency- 
clopedia, I find the following definition, which seems to 
agree closely with my conception of its meaning: ‘‘ Any 
one is inspired, as we now speak, just as far as he or she 
is raised internally in thought, feeling, perception, or 
action by divine movement within.’’ Then taking this 
as an adequate definition of the term, how are we raised 
internally? And the answer tothis would be as varied as 
there are differences of dispositions. The Creator of 
humanity has as many channels to appeal to us, as He has 
given us variety of senses, and these made appreciable ac- 
cording to our different inheritance, education, and vari- 
ous surroundings of life, all brought together to make one 
complete whole; and yet in that completeness, such a 


| variation of appreciation of the Divine within, that we 
| poor, finite beings generally criticise and are almost 


unwilling to grant its existence in others. 

While we admit that the avenues are varied, yet is 
there not something by which others may judge? Is it 
not necessary for the individual to show some earnest 
action, leaning towards a religious life? At least not 
entirely given to the outward, being altogether engrossed 
by business and social entertainment, but must have 
seasons in which he or she is consecrated to the Christ 
within. Does inspiration make manifest future actions, 
or is it more applicable to present duties ? I should think 
future actions would be brought about by earnest desires, 
laboring towards a preconceived end. And that the in- 
spiring calls from the Divine would apply to the present 
only, as he whose existence is so filled with love for 
present action, that he has no time for the future, but is 
ever willing to leave it to the care of an Over-ruling 
Providence. 

The conclusion from the foregoing would be that the 
First-day school teacher would not like to acknowledge 
that he or she had a Divine calling in that direction, but 
if asked to accept a position of that kind, then after giv- 
ing it careful consideration, might feel it a duty incum- 
bent upon them to try and do something for the eleva- 
tion of the little ones whom Jesus speaks of so lovingly. 
And then by the consummation of that desire might feel 
the inspiration of Divine love so strongly that every 


| thought and action would manifest itself upon the lives 
che ten- | of those under their care. 
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And it would further seem that the advocacy of such 
ideas would materially weaken the First-day school cause, 
and seriously handicap it in securing the services of earn- 
est, sensitive dispositions, who when once thoroughly 
aroused to the importance of the work would surely ex- 
pand both mentally and spiritually and would receive 
from Divine inspiration whatever would be necessary to 
meet the requirements as they would arise. 

Inspiration in its general interpretation is applicable 
only to ministers and religious writers, but is it not just 
as incumbent on all of us to live such lives that we may 
be in constant communion with the Creator of all good ? 
and as we try to direct our senses toward that great 
Magnet of universal love, will we not feel those inspiring 
moments in which every fibre of our being seems to be 
uplifted beyond the confines of humanity ? 


ATONEMENT, RECONCILIATION. 

The Independent, New York. 
THE great fact that concerns us is that God was in Christ 
reconciling the worid unto himself. This is the definite 
teaching of the New Testament in several notable texts. 
Meyer says, in his comment on I. John 2: 2, that the 
‘* propitiation’’ which is described as being not only 
for the sins of believers but for the sins of the whole 
world, ‘‘ does not denote the reconciliation of God either 
with himself or with men, but the justification 
or reconciliation of the sinner with God; because it is 
never stated in the New Testament that God is reconciled, 
but rather that we are reconciled to God.”’ 

This is not the place for theological discussion. What 
we seek, now, is to get at the great practical thought that 
the ministry of the Spirit is the ministry of reconciliation, 
and that God is all graciousness and mercy toward sinners, 
while they are either active or indifferent rebels against 
him. The question is, Will we be reconciled to him? 
There are no obstacles or difficulties on God’s side ; they 
are all of our making, and are all on our side. 
Adam and Eve sinned against God, they were alienated 
in spirit from him; they no longer wished to meet him. 
The man hid himself ; his desire was to get away from the 
Lord. He had set up another standard —a standard of 
his own; chosen a different line of conduct. He must 
somehow get back into accord with God. If the flute is 
out of harmony with the rest of the orchestra, not follow- 
ing the score nor observing the time, the flats or sharps, the 
rests, or other signs, it must come into accord with the 
rules. The orchestra is right, the flute is wrong. The 
flute must be reconciled, that is, brought back into har- 
mony. It is out of harmony with the orchestra ; the or- 
chestra is not out of harmony. 

Sin against God is enmity toward him, and by it we put 
ourselves out of right relations to him. The ministry of 
reconciliation is established to restore us to right rela- 
tions. The cry of the Spirit is, Come back. That was 
the cry of Christ himself ; Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden. And so anxious is heto get men to 
be reconciled to God that he comes unto them, and in Rev- 
elation he is represented as saying : ‘* Behold I stand at the 
door and knock. If any man hear my voice and open the 
door I will come into him and sup with him, and he with 
me.’’ 

A desire to be reconciled to God is the condition of 
reconciliation. Is it not so? There are no harsh or dif- 
ficult requirements. The will to be reconciled is the chief 
thing. How God pardons, we may not certainly know ; 
the fact that he does pardon is indisputable. Why he 
pardons is because of his love and of the Gift of his love. 
We only need to have the disposition ; he the opportunity. 
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CHARACTER OF THE ARMENIANS. 

Alice Stone Blackwell, in Woman’s Journal, 
PEopPLE often write us, asking, ‘‘ What sort of people are 
the Armenians?’’ We append two opinions on this 
point, from good authorities. 

Dr. Grace N. Kimball, whose admirable work at Van 
has made her famous, writes, after fourteen years’ experi- 
ence among the Armenians in their own country: 

‘*You ask my opinion of the Armenians as immi- 
grants. I have no mental reservation in saying that they 
are a very desirable class of people. They are honest. It 
would surprise me very much to hear anything to the con- 
trary,though there might be exceptions. They are patient, 
docile, and ready to work, and work hard. Asa class, 
they will be found respectful and polite, much more so 
than the native-born American servant. They are versa- 
tile and adaptable to a degree. Without any prejudice 
in their favor, I candidly regard them as among the very 
best of all our immigrants, for all purposes. Their chief 
fault will be found to be a desire to get along in the world 
rapidly, and when they see a chance to better themselves 
they will surely do it! ”’ 

Dr. James L. Barton, of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, ex-president of Euphrates College at Har- 
poot, in Turkey, writes : 

‘« T know the Armenians to be, by inheritance, relig- 
ious, industrious, and faithful. They are the Anglo- 
Saxons of Eastern Turkey. They are not inferior in 
mental ability to any race on earth. I say this after eight 
years’ connection with Euphrates College, which has 
continually from 550 to 625 Armenians upon its list of 
students, and after superintending schools which have 
4,000 more of them. 

These are the opinions of experts, and should ration- 
ally carry more weight than the comparatively superficial 
judgments of a few persons who have never had much to 
do with any large number of Armenians. 


A STATUE ProposeD FOR WHITTIER.—J. E. Cham- 
berlain, in the At/antic Monthly, urges that astatue should 
be erected to Whittier. He says: 

‘«It may not-be out of place to suggest that if there is 
any American poet who deserves the statue of a man of 
action,—not the seated or half-recumbent effigy of the 
thinker or philosopher, but the figure in bronze standing 
in the attitude of intellectual combat with the world,— 
that poet is Whittier. No figure, it would seem, could 
more readily inspire the sculptor, especially if the man be 
taken in the prime of his life. Every one who has de- 
scribed him at that epoch has left an account of a most 
impressive personality. Colonel T. W. Higginson saw in 
him, at thirty-five, ‘a man of striking personal appear- 
ance: tall, slender, with olive complexion, black hair, 
straight black eyebrows, brilliant eyes, and an Oriental, 
Semitic cast of countenance.’ Not an ill moment for the 
sculptor’s consideration would be that of Whittier’s ap- 
pearance at the anti slavery convention at Philadelphia, 
in 1833, when, according to J. Miller McKim, who was 
with him, his figure, ‘ with his dark frock-coat with stand- 
ing collar, black flashing eyes and black beard,’ was 
noticeable; and if it be objected that it should be the 
poet, and not the agitator, who would be thus repre- 
sented, the answer may surely be made that the ethical 
basis was never lacking in Whittier’s verse, and that it is 
as the poet moving his fellow countrymen by his works 
to humaner feelings that this poet at least should be 
depicted.’’ 





REMEMBER this—everything that ought to be done 
will be done.— Harriet Reecher Stowe. 
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ARMENIA. 


We have not had any considerable response from our 
readers on the subject of action concerning Armenia, and 
are not clear precisely what should be suggested. Arme- 
nia, it is true, is a long distance away. Yet it is the 
daily boast of our time that triumphs of science and in- 
vention have made all nations near neighbors. It appears 
fairly plain that so far as immediate help is concerned no 
country is better situated, notwithstanding distance, to 
afford her share of it to those wretched people, than is 
the United States. We are, it is true, experiencing hard 
times ourselves, yet there is only a small minority of our 
people who are not rich enough to spare a little, if they 
are really so inclined. 

The great impediment to action, by persons generally, 
—for it is evident the subject has taken hold of but a 
small part of the American people,—lies in their inability 
to realize the terrible conditions that have prevailed, and 
still prevail, in Armenia. In the great mass of published 
details of the world’s doings, these appear only as one 
feature, and their significance is not understood. As a 
matter of fact, the wicked work in Turkey, at Constan- 
tinople, and in other places, including Armenia proper, 
within the past three years, has never been exceeded in 
atrocious features in all the pages of history, in any coun- 
try onthe globe. This may seem a strong statement, but 
an investigation of the facts bears it out. The sufferings 
of these Christians at the hands of their Moslem assailants 
equal anything ever recorded. The cruelty, rapacity, 
and lust of men in their savagest state could do no more 
than has been done in Turkey, in this our own day. 

The English Friends have been actively at work for 
a year or more. 
have fled to Bulgaria, ‘‘ thousands, who have lost house, 
home, property ; wives without husbands, mothers with- 
out children, children without parents.’’ Four Friends 
from England are now at work in Bulgaria among these 
refugees, John and Elizabeth Bellows, M. J Adams, and 
M. A. Marriage-Allen. Helen B. Harris, the wife of J. 
Rendell Harris, reached London from Constantinople on 
the rgth of last month ; she had been at work in Armenia, 
with others, at Harpoot, and other places, including the 
cities of Arabkir, Egin, and Malatia. In these last three 
places, 3,725 houses were burned out of a total of 5,189 ; 
3,608 persons were killed, and there are now reported 
2,268 widows and 4,826 orphan children. Numbers of 
these are for the present ‘‘ wholly dependent on charity. 
In Malatia there is one quarter of the city almost entirely 


There are many Armenian refugees who | 








composed of widows and their children, and two other 
quarters approximate to its condition.”’ 

The English Friends have an Armenian Relief Fund, 
of which E. W. Brooks, whose address is Duvals, Grays, 
Essex, England, is treasurer. 


A piversity of opinion still appears on the question 
whether good works find favor in the Divine sight. Dr. 
John Watson, our recent visitor (‘‘ Ian Maclaren ’’), has 
dissatisfied some, it appears, by his apparent support of 
the view that those who manifest the Christ spirit will 
secure God’s mercy. The United Presbyterian has earnestly 
criticised a passage in one of his books, in which, it says, 
he ‘‘ puts into the mouth of one of his characters a 
prayer to the Lord to deal kindly with the good doctor, 
because he had not been hard upon the poor people, 
whom he had visited in their sickness.’’ This it regrets 
to find is ‘‘ swallowed by unsuspecting Christians,’’ as if 
it were sound doctrine, whereas it thinks it is totally de- 
lusive and destructive of real religious faith. 

On the other hand we note the view of the New York 
Independent, in its temarks upon the formula of Christian 
unity proposed by Dr. Watson (printed in our last week’s 
issue). That journal says that to those who will make 
of the ‘‘ large promise ’’ contained in the declaration ‘‘a 
sound and serious purpose, the kingdom of heaven is 
assured.”’ 


“ 


Tue sketch map in the first part of the First. day 
School Lessons gives an approximate idea of the location 
of the Armenians, whose sufferings are appealing to the 
world. The districts in which the desolation has oc- 
curred are mostly just east of the region shown on the map. 
When Paul, in the missionary travels which are traced 
upon it, left his own city of Tarsus, if he had gone east- 
ward instead of west, a hundred miles or so would have 
brought him into the Armenian region. Looking on the 
map, and locating Arabkir, the farthest place to the right 
hand marked on it, Erzeroum is some forty or fifty miles 
north east, and Van double the distance south of east. 
These are among the places that have suffered most. It 
was at Van that Dr. Grace Kimball, now physician at 
Vassar College, labored so bravely. 


BIRTHS. 


WOOD.—At Kirk's Mills, Lancaster county, Pa., Twelfth month 
19, 1896, to Lewis and Luella K. Wood, a daughter, who is named 


| Edith Adele. 


MARRIAGES. 


COOPER—ALBERTSON.—In Race Street meeting-house, Phila- 
delphia, Eleventh month 11, 1896, Frank Gordon Cooper, son of the 
late Hiram G. and Hannah W. Cooper, of Philadelphia, and Hannah 
Gillam, daughter of Mary W. and the late William Albertson, of 
Philadelphia. 

[Since her marriage the bride has been admitted to membership in 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. ] 


SMEDLEY—HOWARD.—At the residence of the bride's father, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Eleventh month 4, 1896, Edgar Miller Smedley, 
of Middletown township, Delaware county, Pa., son of George M. 
and the late Sarah J. Smedley, of Philadelphia, and Emma Bishop, 
daughter of Passmore and Debbie R. Howard, of Edgemont town- 
ship, Delaware county, Pa. 
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DEATHS. 


ANGELL.—Twelfth month 20, 1896, at his residence, Ghent, 
N. Y., Augustus Angell, aged 83 years, 10 months; a member of 
Hudson and Chatham Monthly Meeting, New York. 

BONSALL.—Departed this life, at his late residence near Christi- 
ana, Pa., Twelfth month 31, 1896, Thomas Bonsall, in his 63d year. 
Interment from Friends’ meeting- house, Ercildoun. 

COOK.—On Third-day, Twelfth month 29, 1896, Jeannette 
Comly, wife of Robert B. M. Cook, and daughter of Samuel and 
Emma M. Comly, of Port Chester, New York, formerly of Byberry, 
Pennsylvania. 

DITZLER.—First month 2, 1897, at his home, Woodbine, near 
Downingtown, Pa., Wm. U. Ditzler, a minister of Western District of 
the other body of Friends. 

He was of a Pennsylvania German Lutheran family, and was con- 
vinced of Friends’ principles, and much esteemed. Evangelical in his 
views, he was nevertheless liberal to those who differed with him. 


GATCHEL.—Twelfth month 28, 1896, Elizabeth Crippen, wife 
of Harry A. Gatchel, of Philadelphia, and daughter of Edward and 
the late Mary L. Crippen. 


HILL.—Of pneumonia, at her residence near Dolington, Bucks 
county, Pa., Twelfth month 31, 1896, Elizabeth Hill,in the gist year 
of her age; a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

[A notice in a local newspaper says : She was a remarkable person, 
retaining her faculties unimpaired up to the last ; her memory of things 
that happened many years ago made her a very interesting talker. 
She was ninety years old in Tenth month, and when the weather per- 
mitted walked to Friends’ meeting, being a consistent member thereof ; 
and until late in the fall walked up to the village and called on her 
friends, whom she always gladly welcomed to her home. Being of a 
social disposition, she was interested in both old and young. She had 
rounded out a life well spent, following in the footsteps of her Saviour, 
of whom she talked so lovingly on Christmas morning. ] 

MIDDLETON.—In Philadelphia, on Twelfth month 31, 1896, 
Jobanna Ethel, daughter and only child of Arthur H. and the late Jo- 
hanna Middleton. 


PICKERING.—At her residence in Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., 
on the Ist of First month, 1897, Rachel Pickering, in her 82d year; a 
member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


PRESTON.—At the home of her son, Forrest Preston, near Point 
Lookout, Lancaster Co., Pa., on Twelfth month 29, 1896, Phebe 
Darlington Preston, wife of the late Simpson Preston, in her 87th year. 

This Friend will be remembered as one of three Darlington sisters 
who kept a boarding school in West Chester for several years previous 
to her marriage, where many young women were profited by her plain 
and practical teaching. Throughout her life she was a consistent 
Friend. 

PRESTON.—At Preston's Sunnyside, Wernersville, Pa., Twelfth 
month 29, 1896, Isabella H., widow of Dr. James S. Preston, aged 70 

ears. 
. The well known resort ‘‘ Sunnyside ’’ was established in 1879, ever 
since which time this gentle, unobtrusive woman has been well known 
to the many Friends that from time to time have sojourned there. Her 
cheerfulness and simplicity of manner, and her kindly attention to the 
comfort of guests, endeared her to those who found there a pleasant, 
quiet home, and her presence will be missed. 


PORTER.—Twelfth month 8, 1896, after a lingering illness, Jane 
T., wife of Charles G. Porter, in her 78th year; a member of Sandy 
Spring Monthly Meeting. 

During her long life she was an example of plainness and sim- 
plicity. Hers was a practical religion of doing justly, loving mercy, 
and walking humbly. * 

PUSEY.—At her home near London Grove, Eleventh month 21, 
1896, Mary Pusey, widow of Abner Pusey, in her 92d year ; a member 
of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 


THOM AS.—At Cheyney, Delaware Co., Pa., Twelfth month 27, 
1896, Elma Elizabeth, only daughter of Francis G. and Anna F. 
Thomas, aged 2 years and 8 months. 

Interment at Goshen Friends’ ground. 


VARNEY. —In Philadelphia, suddenly, on the morning of Twelfth 
month 26, 1896, Charles C. Varney, formerly of Vassalboro, Maine, 
aged 54 years. 

He was a minister of New England Yearly Meeting, of the other 
body of Friends, and had spent last winter, as well as this, in. Phila- 
delphia, having a minute for religious service. | He was liberal in his 
feelings towards those differing from him, and with much acceptance 
had attended, from time to time, a number of our meetings. A few 
days before his decease (as he had several times previously) he visited 
our aged friend, Sarah M. Lippincott, whose crippled condition pre- 
vents her getting to meeting. In these ministrations his sweet, loving 
spirit was ever manifest. Although his death was sudden his health 
had been frail for a considerable time. Whilst sojourning in Maine 














last summer he wrote asking for copies of reports of the Swarthmore 
conferences, and the INTELLIGENCER has been sent him, and in a note 
a few weeks since he said: “ [t is a truly welcome visitor. I have 
not been well, but have been moving about somewhat. By the first of 
the year I think I may be more actively engaged in the work.’’ 
Though his hopes in this respect are not realized, may we not believe 
that his faithful services have assured him a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away ? je Bae F-g. 
WILLETS.—On Third-day evening, Twelfth month 22, 1896, at 


Manhasset, Queens county, L. [., Hannah Willets, in the 79th year of 
her age. 


_ The passing away of this dear Friend brought sorrow and a feel- 
ing of personal loss, not only to the many homes in which she was the 
beloved aunt by right of kinship, but to many others where her name 
was the synonym for thoughtful kindness. 

For despite the weakness and suffering, borne for years with cheer- 
fulness and meekness, and in the last year the added disability of a 
dislocated hip, her life to its last hours was filled with love to God and 
man that overflowed with good deeds. In the home, where two sisters 
and a brother had passed away before her, and which was a veritable 
‘*haven of rest’’ for those favored to enjoy its hospitality, her fu- 
neral was conducted as she desired, in the simplicity and solemnity be- 
coming the Society of Friends, of which she was a life-long member. 
On First day afternoon, in Friends’ burial grounds at Jericho, we gave 
back her frail body to mother earth, ‘‘a beautiful trust, when we 
think of her worth, and there surrounded on every side beneath the 
snow-covered sod by those she had loved in life, and with whom now 
there was joyful reunion,” —there we left her, entrusted to God. * * 


WRIGHT.—Twelfth month 7, 1896, in Menallen township, 
Adams county, Pa., of diphtheria, Lloyd D., son of G. E. and Jane 
G. Wright, aged 9 years, 11 months, and 2 days. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FisHING CREEK Half Year Meeting was held at Millville, 
Columbia county, Pa., on the 24th ult., and proved an 
interesting occasion. Those in attendance from distant 
points were : Isaac and Ruth Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ont. ; 
Prof. Benjamin F. Battin and wife, of George School, 
Newtown, Pa. ; Sarah R. Way and daughter Lydia, and 
Mary P. Eves, of Stormstown, Pa.; David and Jessie 
Masters, and Annie Kester, of Philadelphia; Marius 
John, of Penrose, Ill., all of whom remained over the 
following First-day. 

The ministry of Isaac Wilson was very acceptable. A 
parlor meeting on First-day evening concluded his visit. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the erection of the present 
meeting house was remembered on the 24th. We have 
some lines, arranged for the occasion, which we shall 
print next week. 


PERCY BIGLAND’S «*‘ QUAKER WEDDING.”’ 
THERE will be general interest, we are sure, inthe an- 
nouncement that the large painting by Percy Bigland, ‘‘ A 
Quaker Wedding, 1820,’’ which has attracted much atten- 
tion in England, and which has been until within a short 
time in the annual exhibition at the Royal Academy, Lon- 
don, has been purchased by an American Friend, and is now 
on its way to this country. The purchaser is our friend 
Isaac H. Clothier, whose attention was drawn to the pic- 
ture by the favorable notices of it in the English journals 
last summer, and who, upon inquiry, found it a highly 
meritorious product of the painter’s art. 

The painting, which is of large size, (six feet five 
inches by five feet five), shows some twelve figures, not 
full life size, but half, or two thirds. They are gathered 
in meeting, at the solemnization of a marriage according 
to the manner of Friends. The young couple have risen 
to repeat the words of the engagement, and stand, hand- 
in-hand, in the foreground. Beside them, seated, are the 
company, witnesses of the ceremony. Among these, 
though the wedding is assumed to have been in 1820, and 
the costumes are as nearly as possible reproductions of 
that time, the painter has introduced portraits of well- 
known living Friends, One of these is David Scull, of 
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Philadelphia ; others are Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, 
Joseph Storrs Fry, and Hannah Whitall Smith. 

We have seen a photogravure of the work (made and 
sold by Headley Bros., London), and we feel sure that 
the picture itself will be very welcome here. 


be a gratification if an opportunity were afforded, when 
it arrives, of a public view. 
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| easily realized than described. We hope not to be un- 


mindful of the fact that all such incidents in our lives, 


| made possible by the kindness of our friends, go far in 


It would | 


| brightening the pages of life’s experience. 
Isaac WILSON. 


7.? 


Rising Sun, Md , Twelfth month 31. 


Percy Bigland is one of the most promising of the | 


younger English artists. 
by the National Liberal Club, of London, to paint for it 
a portrait of W. E. Gladstone. His present picture 


received the warm praise of the London Zimes and other | 


art critics. We have no doubt that in permitting his 


work to depart for this shore of the Atlantic he is likely | 


to win new appreciation and an extended circle of friends. 


LETTERS %3Y THE WAY. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


IN response to the request of Friends, I will attempt. to | 


give a few notes by the way, as we proceed on our pro- 
posed visit to various meetings. 

Leaving home on Fifth day, the 17th of Twelfth 
month, we went to our daughter’s for a short visit ; leav- 
ing there Seventh-day morning for Buffalo, calling a few 


hours at sister Josephine Stickney’s, then to Rochester | 


Junction, where we were met by our friends J. D. Noxon 
and wife, at whose home we were hospitably entertained. 


Notice having been kindly given of our coming, to | 
Friends and others, we were gratified with the attendance | 
as well as interest and appreciation manifested at the | 


meeting. The afternoon was enjoyed in social mingling 
with Friends invited by our host and hostess, and we felt 
the day had been a very pleasant one, and we trust not 
unprofitable. 

Second-day, a. m., at an early hour, with quite a 
wintry appearance in weather, we bade farewell to our 
friends, and took train for Williamsport and Bloomsburg, 
Penna., to visit our sister Mary A. Stickney and son, pre- 
vious to going to Millville. After a pleasant stay of two 


days, we took train to Millville, finding the same warm | 
hospitality as on former occasions, at the home of our | 


friend William Masters. Fifth-day morning we find our- 


selves rested, and at 10 0’clock their Half-Yearly Meeting | 
convened in about its usual size, and was felt to bea 


favored occasion. And now, much preferring that men- 
tion of the various meetings be made by others, and my 
time being closely occupied, I will confine myself to say- 
ing that all were well attended and satisfactory meetings. 
The social mingling in as many homes as time permitted 
was accompanied with much enjoyment. 
but feel an especial interest in our association with 
Friends in this neighborhood, it being the birthplace of 
my mother, and most of the Friends are relatives. 
One cheering feature of the meeting is the large propor- 
tion of young people ; the greatest number of children 
attend of any meeting we have visited. 


We were favored with beautiful weather, although | 


cold, during our stay here. On Second-day, the 28th, 


with the mercury several degrees below zero, we left at 7.30 | 


for Watsontown, en route for London Grove, and were 
happily surprised to find a team and carriage awaiting us 
at Pomeroy. We had expected to wait four hours for an- 


other train, but by the kind forethought of our friends | 


Bennett S. Walton and wife, we were welcomed in their 
hospitable home in less than half that time. 

And the home welcome we received seemed to bring 
to us special pleasure and enjoyment as two of our chil- 
dren and a cousin and schoolmate from Swarthmore met 
us, and the enjoyment of such a home feeling is more 


He was selected, we believe, | 


And we can | 


A PLEA FOR VITAL RELIGION. 


| Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


Ir is encouraging to note how modern thought is approach- 
| ing the position long held by Friends in relation to the 
| essentials of vital religion. In a book just fresh from the 
press of George H. Ellis, Boston (‘* What all the World’s 
A-Seeking,’’ by Ralph Waldo Trine; price, $1.25), the 
| author makes an inspiring plea for the life of service, 
which is fast coming to be recognized as the only badge 
| of true Christian discipleship. His thoughts on spiritual 
religion, prayer, the divinity of humanity, and the In- 
dwelling Christ, are in full accord with the views of 
| Friends. We are glad, too, finding one who is not in 
membership with us taking such ground as the following 
| in reference to the simplicity of church edifices and 
| forms of worship : 
“*« Many people there are who are greatly concerned 
| about serving God, as they term it. Their idea is to 
| build great edifices with costly ornaments to him. A 
| great deal of their time is spent in singing songs and 
hallelujahs to him, just as if he needed or wanted these 
for himself, forgetting that he is far above being benefited 
by anything that we can say or do, forgetting that he 
doesn’t want these, when for lack of them some of his 
children are starving for bread to eat or are dying for the 
bread of life. Can you conceive of a God who is worthy 
of love and service,—and I speak most reverently,—who 
| under such conditions would take a satisfaction in these 
things? I confess 1 am not able to. I can conceive of 
| no way in which I can serve God only as I serve him 
| through my own life and through the lives of my fellow 
| men.’’ 
The book is clad in beautiful Friends’ garb of drab, 
and is worthy of a place on our lists of purchases. 
Boston, Mass. Epwarp A. PENNOCK. 


THe WuitTTieR HoMesTeaD.—A dispatch from Ames- 
bury, Mass., says the home of Whittier in that town, 
which had been unoccupied for a time, has been let to a 
new tenant, George Ellis, who will occupy it at once. It 
is also added : 

‘« Mrs. Pickard, to whom the poet willed it, with the 
contents and other property, has been at work for some 
time directing the removal of the Whittier portraits and 
a portion of the furnishings to her home, in Boston, 
where they can be cared for. Before removing anything, 

the location of portraits, pictures, and furniture was care- 
| fully indexed for the benefit of any changes which might 
be made whereby the home might become permanently a 
| ‘ Whittier Memorial,’ so they could be restored as in Mr 
Whittier’s days of occupancy. The library has not been 
| disturbed, only replaced as the books were catalogued, 
and will remain in its every detail as the poet left it. 

‘« Mrs. Pickard will vigilantly care for the property, 
and have it kept in the best of condition, considering it 
a very pleasant privilege to keep the premises in a good 
state of preservation, and no signs of neglect will ever 
be seen. Mr. Pickard found in an out-of-the-way corner 
a brass knocker, and this will be placed on the front door, 
as in the days of olden time.”’ 








FRIEND 
A VOLCANO IN HAWAII, 
Notes from a Journal of Travel, contributed to FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. 


DrRECTLY in front of our hotel, and at a distance of some 
six miles, rises the noted mountain of ‘‘ Mauna Loa’’ 
with its peaks 13,000 feet above sea level ; upon the side 
of this mountain are located the craters of ‘‘ Kilauea’’ 
and ‘‘ Halemaumau,’’—the latter ‘‘ the house of everlast- 
ing fire.’’ 

Now let me describe our visit last night (July 30, 
1896,) to the largest active crater in the world, Ha- 
lemaumau. 

Afar off, both day and night, can be seen columns of 
smoke rising from the pit crater, and from this distant 
view one is apt to unjustly form a very poor estimate of 
its grandeur, and like other grand sights of nature’s won- 
ders, on first appearance disappointing, after one has 
made such a long and fatiguing trip as that from Honolulu 
to Hilo. 

On December 7, 1894, the crater ‘* Halemaumau ’’ 
had three distinctive lakes in action, and upon this night 
these lakes united, and fell to a depth of 600 feet. The 
crater then became inactive, until July 8, 1896, at which 
time a great roar and rumble was heard by natives near by, 
and the first notice of the crater resuming activity was 
July 11, 1896. 

The crater ‘‘ Halemaumau ”’ is like a huge cauldron 
500 feet below the surface, and is imbedded in the lava 
of the inactive crater ‘‘ Kilauea.’’ 

At five o’clock p. m. preparations were made for a 
visit to the crater, and with stout walking sticks, good 
heavy shoes to protect our feet from the sharp points of 
the lava stones, and waterproofs to keep us dry from the 
beating rain, we bade adieu to our genial hotel proprietor, 
and made the descent to the lava beds below. Some of 
the ladies hired the small and ‘‘ bony ’’ native horses, to 
carry them over this trip, a distance of six miles. They 
are obliged to ride astride, as no side-saddles can be had 
in this out-of-the-way place. We follow a narrow ser- 
pentine pathway, and with guides in the front and rear of 
our party, we proceed, ‘‘ Indian file’’ fashion, until we 
have reached the bottom of the mountain, then a short 
walk brings us to the great lava beds, and the crater of 
‘« Kilauea.’’ With cautious steps we tread upon this cold 
and black lava. What a sea of lava lay stretched out be- 
fore us! Our pathway is marked by pieces of lava piled 
two and three stones high, otherwise one could easily 
stray into very dangerous locations. Upon either side of 
our pathway can be seen deep seams, varying in depth 
from ten to twenty feet. Even when using the greatest 
care, one is apt to accidentally tread upon a huge bubble, 
and the crust being thin breaks, and a fall of two or three 
feet is the consequence. What a fright I had upon tread- 
ing on one of these lava bubbles; it broke under my 
weight, and for a second or two my heart was in my 


mouth, and hair upon end, for little did I know to what | 


extent my fall would lead. Our walk has a weird and 
silent tread ; the sound at times has a hollow echo, con- 
vincing us that we are walking over a great bubble. 

How many wonderful formations this lava has been 
forced into! 
curling tops apparently just ready to break, and crash one 
against the other, but held together as a tableau ; here 
and there are huge masses, and ‘coils of ‘‘ rope lava,’’ as 


it is called, woven as if by factory skill, and perfect in its | 
Upon this sea of lava | 


plaiting and twisting to a fibre. 
no life is visible, with the exception that here and there 
an isolated fern, peeping out of its cold and black bed, 
nods to us as if to welcome us as its neighbors. 
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Here are seen great waves, with their | 
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On and on we push our way with unfaltering steps, 
fearful at times lest we make a misstep and be cast into 
eternity. See what a deep and long crack, to our right, 
and only a few feet from us! It is so deep and wide that 
a strong foot bridge has been made over it, for our cross- 
ing. From air holes quite numerous steam is puffed out, 
and with a noise like that from the escape safety valve, 
fills the air with a sulphurous odor; the heat from these 
blow-holes is quite perceptible. 

Our guides stop the party,’and lighting several lamps, 
hand one of them to each person, for now the darkness 
has set about us. Proceeding farther, we come to a 
corral, built from lava stone ; here we stop, the ladies 
dismounting and the horses led within the corral and 
tied, for from this point we must go afoot until the crater 
of ‘* Halemaumau ’’ is reached, a distance of half a mile. 
The heat from the active crater is oppressive, so much so 
that we are obliged to remove our waterproofs. At last 
our guides stop us to say that we are quite near the crater ; 
great columns of smoke can be seen ascending hundreds 
of feet heavenward, and with the dark-blue sky as a 
background, and the red glare from the heated crater, 
with the rumbling noise, coming to our ears, one could 
easily imagine thas they stood upon the very threshold of 
Hades. Louder and louder can be heard the rumble and 
roar of the lava, as it is being churned below. I quietly 
gaze about me; what a scene of awfulness,—above, 
below, is darkness, save for the illuminations that come 
from this great fire demon. 

Nearer and nearer we approach to the edge of the 
crater, and faster and faster our hearts beat with excite- 
ment ; now we come so close to the crater’s edge as to 
use great care for fear of slipping, or, by our carelessness, 
break the ledge upon which we stand, and fall into the 
great fiery abyss below. We assemble like so many pil- 
grims, and take our first look into the crater. The aper- 
ture is fully 2,500 feet by 2,500 in diameter, and a depth 
of 500 feet. At the bottom of this pit is a basin or 
cauldron some 300 feet or more in diameter. As we look 
within, what a grand spectacle favors us! With an esti- 
mated heat of 2,000 degrees the molten lava keeps hissing 
and tossing to and fro, sometimes assuming the forms of 
huge waves, dashing one against another; then at times 
pyramids, and water spouts are formed, the latter squirt- 
ing out its fiery spray until a height of thirty or forty 
feet is reached. At intervals the boiling and tumult 
ceases, and darkness reigns ; then again, as if by magic, 
the hot lava belches forth, and the great waves are forced 
one over the other, fountains shoot high into the air, and 
all is aglow with crimson hue, clouds of smoke arise from 
the pit, and the roar increases at every moment. 

With breathless silence we watch the scene, loath to 
speak for fear his Sardonic Majesty should invite us to 
this his royal feast. 

Some three hours are thus spent, when word is given 
for our return home. Upon reaching the hotel. and now 
that our excited brains have become more composed, we 
really think that we have seen at least one of the ‘‘ seven 
wonders ’’ of the world,’’ and are more than satisfied 
with our visit to great ‘*‘ Halemaumau,’’ or the ‘* House 
of Everlasting Fire.’’ 


Philadelphia. C. M. Tayzor, Jr. 


THE Lord can bear with a good many people that we 
can't.—John Wesley. 


Ir I ever feel like envying any one, it is not the world- 
famous author, but some serene, devout soul who has 
made the life of Christ his own, and whose will is the di- 
vine will.—/. G. Whitticr. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


Moorestown, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held in Grange Hall, Twelfth month 11. 

After the reading of the minutes, and report from the several com 
mittees, the evening’s program was opened by Horace Roberts, who 
read a paper on the “ Life and Writings of Job Scott.” He told us 
how Job Scott's early life was filled with sorrow and oppression, be- 
cause of his evil ways. At avery early age he was conscious of im- 
pressions made upon his mind by his Heavenly Father, and after be- 
coming obedient to the Divine call, and to his own feelings of what was 
right, he found it a pleasure to be, and to speak righteousness. Allu- 
sion was made to his faithful testimony against war, or any measure to 
support it; and the inconsistency of acquiring more wealth than was 
really needed, as it added more cares to his mind. ‘lhe writer says : 
‘To each and every member of our Society the works of Job Scott 
should be available as a reference book, and an encyclopedia of 
Friends’ doctrine.” 

The second paper on “ College Settlement,’’ was by Martha H, 
Hollinshead. She gave a very interesting synopsis of the initiation of 
that important branch of reform work in five cities of this country, 

The subject ‘“* Of what should general unity consist in our business 
meetings ?’’ was opened by John M. Lippincott, who quoted the follow- 
ing advice in our Discipline, relating to the subject: “* Those who may 
favor the adoption of any measure should not, after having fully ex- 
pressed their views, manifest an over-anxious concern that they should 
prevail, and those who may not feel prepared for the adoption of a 
proposition should not endeavor to prevent it by undue opposition.’’ 
He thought if all would endeavor to carry out these instructions, a 
greater unity would prevail in our business meetings. 

Being time for adjournment, a majority of those present responded 
to the roll-call with sentiments. After which the meeting closed in 
silence. M.S. D. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held in New 
York, Twelfth month 27. 

In the absence of the president and secretary, Leah Miller acted as 
secretary, and Franklin Noble presided. 

The History Section reported that they had reviewed “ Friends of 
the Seventeenth Century,’ published in 1876 by Dr. Charles Evans. 
This valuable work reviews and condenses various books on Friends, 
and is a useful book of reference. The History Section had been re- 
quested to investigate and to find out, if possible, the date when the 
practice of holding mid-week meetings was first established. The 
Section was unable to discover the exact date, but it was ascertained 
that, as early as 1671, the holding of mid-week meetings was an 
established custom. 

Elizabeth Hallock, for the Literature Section, gave a review of a 
sermon recently preached by Dr. Gregg of Brooklyn. This sermon, 
which was delivered on ‘* Forefathers’ Day,’’ had for its subject 
‘* Quakers and the Puritans.’’ Dr. Gregg spoke most liberally and 
kindly of Friends, and referred in terms of high admiration to the 
reforms which they have advanced and to the ideal of sincere and high 
living which they hold up to the world. 

The Discipline Section had held a meeting, but gave no report. 

Among current topics, Ella B. McDowell referred to the death of 
Henry L. Pierce and to the fact that most of his large fortune will be 
devoted to charitable and educational purposes. She also spoke of the 
recent earthquake in England and Wales, and of the postponement by 
Congress of the Cuban Resolution. 

The Bible Section had no report to offer. 

The paper for the evening, on the timely subject of “* Resolutions,” 
was prepared and read by Julia Hicks. She spoke of the value of 
** taking account of stock,’’ of reviewing the past year and, in the light 
of past experience, résolving to do better in the future. 

Albert Merritt thought that we should not wait for the new year to 
make resolutions, but should remember that ‘‘every day is a new 
beginning.” 

John Cox, Jr., expressed the thought that we learn through our 
mistakes. No failure, but will, if rightly met, lead to ultimate success. 

Henry Wilbur said that resolutions, like everything else, are good 
for some people and bad for others. A resolution conscientiously 
kept is a source of great good, but every resolution made and broken 
leads the way to new weakness. Let us resolutely attack one specific 
bad tendency at a time, and in the end we shall conquer. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned. 

M. S. H. 


WILLIsTOWN, Pa.—The annual meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Willistown was held ‘| welfth month 16, at the home of 
David C. Windle. The meeting gathered into silence at the opening, 
which was broken by the president reading from St. John a portion of 
the 1oth chapter. A few words were spoken upon the true meaning 
of silence, and a desire was expressed that we value it accordingly. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and united with. 

The question, “* How can we establish a closer relationship be- 
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tween the First-day school and Young Friends’ Association?” was 
laid before the meeting, it being a deferred question. The ground of 
work of the two organizations was reviewed, and it was felt that in 
the Association the more advanced workers of the First-day school 
might find a field of labor, and thus become educated as active work- 
ers in the meeting. Many seemed to feel that the connection between 
the First-day school and meeting was not so close as it should be, and 
that perhaps in the Association these workers may find their home 
until they are ready to assume the duties and responsibilities of the 
meeting. The social feature was spoken of as a means to attract and 
hold the young. 

The work of the History Committee was a review of the Ist chap- 
ter, volume I1., of ‘‘ Janney’s History of Friends.”” The Literature 
Committee gave as their report an extract on “ Love our Neighbor as 
Ourselves,’’ from the “ Life of John Woolman.” The question, ‘* What 
place has the kindergarten in the formation of character ?’’ was an- 
swered ina paper by Elizabeth B. Smedley. The aims and methods of 
the work were defined, and the Froebel system clearly explained. The 
paper concluded with the thought that the chief aim of the kindergar- 
ten is the development of character. There the child is taught to be 
helpful, kind, and considerate. Through his play he is taught habits 
of obedience, order, self-control, and industry. The individuality of 
each child is there respected, and he is led to uafold his own nature, 
and helped thus in the best possible way to be what God intended that 
he should be. All Friends were not in favor of a kindergarten train- 
ing, and so the thoughts presented in the discussion were varied, and 
the consideration of the subject was entered into with interest. 

*‘ The Two Rabbis,”’ by Whittier, was recited by Mary V. Baldwin. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: President, 
David C. Windle; vice-president, M. T. Bartram ; secretary, Elizabeth 
B. Smedley; treasurer, Wilmer E. Smedley. The Executive Com- 
mittee being composed of the officers and the three following named 
persons : L. V. Smedley, Lucy A. Windle, and A. P. Smedley. The 
Association closed with the usual silence. 

ANNA P. SMEDLEY, Sec. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The regular and also annual meeting of the 
Trenton Friends’ Association was held Twelfth month 28. The offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were installed and the retiring secretary read 
a summary of the year’s proceedings. She noted a renewed iuterest 
in Association work since we entered our new quarters, and gave a1 st 
of papers read during the year, which covered the ground of Friends’ 
History and Biography, Temperance, Peace, First-day School Work, 
Poetry, etc. 

The program for the evening was then taken up and the paper, 
‘* The Various Branches of Friends and their Differences,” by Edmund 
Willets, was read. This was a well. written article, treating of Friends’ 
doctrine and forms of worship, which were the causes of the Separa- 
tion, and giving the names of the different branches. The discussion 
which followed brought forth many new points and showed much 
thought upon the subject. 

‘*Should Friends have a Catechism?” was a paper prepared by 
Caroline Preston. It was very clearly and concisely written, and from 
her point of view shows the need of a catechism in our First-day 
School, for as she writes: ‘‘ One of the objects of the Sabbath or 
First day School is to teach the religious views of the Society to which 
the pupil belongs, and an apt scholar is supposed to know something 
of the distinctive tenets of their Society. It has seemed in my humble 
judgment, one of the mistakes we have made that we have not put our 
belief in such shape that the average pupil would be able to give a 
definite answer to the oft-repeated question What do Friends believe ?”’ 
The discussion which followed showed much difference of opinion 
as to the need of a catechism, but all seemed to think that there was a 
necessity of some standard of Friends’ principles, which could be 
taught in the First-day schools. 

Seth Ely read a portion of his paper upon ‘‘ The Proceedings of the 
Religious Congress at Swarthmore.’’ He quoted from the paper by 
Dean Bond, read before the Congress upon ‘‘ Spiritual Religion,”’ and 
J. W. Plummer’s remarks in response to it, defining Spirit and Relig- 
ion. Owing to the lateness of the hour the paper was laid aside to be 


| finished at the next meeting. 


We are much indebted to William J. Hall of Swarthmore for his 
entertaining and instructive illustrated lecture upon ‘‘ The Children of 
the Other Half,” given in the meeting house under the auspices of the 
Association upon Twelfth month 14, 1896. 

A. C. REEVES, Secretary. 


Paper BY Isaac H. CLoTHIER.—Our friend Isaac H. Clothier 
read on First day last a paper he has recently prepared on “ The Life 
and Character of St. Paul,” before the Conference Class at Race and 
15th streets. We are authorized to state that he is willing to repeat 
the reading before any Young Friends’ Association or other meeting of 
Friends that may desire it, within convenient distances of Philadelphia, 
and at times that may be convenient to him. As the time consumed 
is not much more than thirty minutes, it might form part of other pro- 
ceedings. 
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LEcTURE BY DEAN BonD.—Elizabeth Powell Bond, Dean of 
Swarthmore College, accompanied by Mary C. Flagg, visited Mickle- 
ton, N. J.,on Seventh-day, the 2d inst., and addressed the annual 
meeting of the Upper Greenwich Library Association. 

Her subject, ‘The Youths of Garrison and Emerson,’’ was pre- 
sented in her gentle, impressive manner to an attentive audience of 
old and young, who were deeply interested in the review of the two 
lives which she portrayed. 

The Library Association] was organized in 1855 by young Friends 
who had not the abundance of reading then that now exists. A num- 
ber of books were purchased, and some loaned by Friends appreciat- 
ing the movement. Each year new volumes were added, and in time 
those loaned were returned to their owners, and the shelves filled with 
others, the property of the Association. 

For more than forty years has the annual meeting been held on the 
first Seventh-day in the year, when a report of the condition of the 
Library has been submitted, and a committee of seven appointed to 
have charge thereof. Following the transaction of business a lecture 
has been given by some one engaged for the occasion. This time it 
was an appreciated circumstance that the kindly consideration of 
Swarthmore was extended to us. Bs; 


THE ABOLITION SOCIETY.—The annual meeting of that time-hon- 
ored institution the Pennsylvania Society for the Abolition of Slavery, 
etc., (established about the time of the Revolution), was held on the 
31st ult., at 1520 Race street, Friends’ Parlor. William Still was re- 
elected President, William Heacock and Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 
secretaries, and William S. Ingram, treasurer. 


SUMMER MEETING OF FIRST DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS.—The sug 
gestion of holding a summer meeting of teachers and officers of First- 
day Schools, made at the Swarthmore Conference, has been carefully 
considered by the Committee on First-day Schools (Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting), and approved. At the meeting of the committee on 


the 4th inst., a sub-committee, Principal George L. Maris and others, 
was appointed to take charge of the subject. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THERE is an interesting article on Ireland, ‘“‘ Root Difficulties of Irish 
Government,’’ by T. W. Russell, M. P., in the current number of the 
North American Review. The writer probes deeply into the causes 
which combine to create burning political discontent among the greater 
part of Ireland's population, seeing no help for it all but in a strong 
endeavor on all sides to right the wrongs of the past by a generous and 
determined recognition of the needs of the present. One great diffi- 
culty in the agriculture of Ireland is that with the present severe rates 
of taxation there is little or no profit in it. 


The New Year issue of Meehans’ Monthly gives a colored plate of 
that beautiful ornament of American lakes and rivers, the Pickerel 
weed or Pontederia cordata, with a history of the famous Julius Pon- 
tedera, in whose honor the plant was named. We learn that it is one 
of the most widely distributed of American plants, growing on the icy 
shores of Canada as well as in the torrid regions of Brazil. There is 
an article on the wild flowers of New Jersey, which might almost 
make one believe it was the original Garden of Eden. Specimen 
copies of the Monthly are furnished free by the publishers, Thomas 
Meehan & Sons, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


John Dutton Wright, of New York, an instructor of the deaf, con- 
tributes to The Century a paper on ‘* Speech and Speech- Reading for 
the Deaf,’ in which he says: ‘* The majority of people will, I presume, 
be surprised to learn that there are to-day more than 2.500 deaf chil- 
dren in this country who are not only taught to speak and understand 
the speech of others, but are taught as wholly by means of speech as 
the children of our public schools.” The paper is full of interesting 
details of the latest methods of instruction, and the illustrations set 
forth methods of shadow-reading, the use of vibration and of diagram, 
and methods of reading by the aid of muscular action. Considerable 
space is devoted in the article to the experience of the deaf and blind 
girl, Helen Keller, at his school in New York, and in an article by 
Arthur Gilman to her more recent instruction in Cambridge, Mass. 
Examples of her composition in the Cambridge School, given with the 
article, show her amazing facility of study, and literary ability, as was 
recently pointed out fully in the papers in the INTELLIGENCER. 


The current number of Scribner's Magazine marks the beginning 
of its second decade with an entirely new dress of type. From the 
beginning Scridmer’s has been an accepted leader in its art, illustra- 
tive and typographical, and it looks very well indeed. Doubtless the 
most remarkable article in this issue is ‘‘A Bystander’s Notes of a 
Massacre,’’ by a writer for whose accurate observation and authority 
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the publishers vouch. An eye-witness describes the slaughter of over 
4,000 Armenians in Constantinople in Eighth month last. The force 
of the article comes not from lurid rhetoric, but from the restrained and 
evidently truthful statement of facts by one who during this eventful 
time was following the daily routine of his life in the Turkish city. 
The article is a complete refutation of the apologists who claim that 
the “ massacre’’ consisted of a few mild riots and disorders, for which 
there was abundant provocation. 

The ‘ Progress of the World,” in the Review of Reviews, this 
month, gives an excellent részemé of the most important events of 1896. 
Nowhere else, perhaps, can so faithful and impartial a chronicle of 
these stirring times be found. This illustrated editorial summary in 
each month’s Review is one of the most important features of the 
magazine. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE.—The (Philadelphia) Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Education will hold a Conference at Race Street 
meeting-house on the 23d instant, at 10 a. m. Prof. A. H. Farley, 
Trenton, N. J., will present the subject of vertical writing. There will 
be a discussion of the question, ‘‘ Are the modern methods of Teaching 


the English language an improvement on the old?” which will be 
opened by Mary E. Speakman and Jane P. Rushmore. 


New Jersey STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The annual 
meeting, the forty-third, of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Trenton last week, on the 28th, 29th, and 3oth of the 
month. We note that Henry R. Russell, Ph.D., was on the program, 
on Fourth day morning, for an address on ‘* Manual Training and 
School- Made Apparatus in the Common Schools.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
AT a Conference held under the care of the Philanthropic Committee 
of Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, at Plainfield, N. J., on the 
3d inst., the subject of Peace and Arbitration was considered, and the 
following, proposed by Aaron M. Powell, was adopted with entire 
unanimity : 

‘« This Conference hails with much satisfaction the adoption by offi- 
cial representatives of the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain of an international arbitration treaty, to provide for the settle- 
ment by arbitration of difficulties which may hereafter arise between 
the two countries, and it unites in the expression of an earnest desire 
that the proposed treaty may be ratified by both nations at an early day ; 
and it trusts also that kindred treaties may soon be made with other 
European nations.’’ 

The Conference was addressed by Isaac Roberts, of Conshohocker, 
Pa., Superintendent of Peace and Arbitration, Joseph T. McDowell, of 
New York, Aaron M. Powe'l, Edward P. Williams, Cornelia A. 
Gavett, and others. 


REPORT OF PENN SEWING SCHOOL. 


[One of the most efficient charitable organizations of Friends in 
Philadelphia, and one of the best in its way, is the Penn Sewing 
School. As showing the nature and scope of its work, its annual 
report, recently issued, may be of interest. ] 


PENN SEWING SCHOOL began its regular work for the year 1895-6, 
with the opening of the children’s classes, Eleventh month 2, 1895, 
under the care of nineteen earnest teachers. 

The roll reached 115 during the winter, the proportion of colored 
to white being in the ratio of 5 to 23, and the average attendance 87. 

One hundred and ninety-six garments were given out during the 
year, 19 of which were made by the children. Their work, reported 
unsatisfactory in Twelfth month, steadily increased in neatness and 
efficiency, until ‘‘ continued improvement and a very satisfactory 
school ”’ is reported near the end of the season. 

Singing has been added to the opening exercises, we think with 
beneficial effect. The usual Christmas entertainment of ice cream and 
cake was supplemented by the continued kindness of the teachers and 
scholars of Friends’ Central School in gathering outgrown toys, which 
were much appreciated. 

A new and very hopeful feature of our work was the establishment 
of a saving-fund for the children, who may deposit any sum, however 
small. Five dollars saved entitles the child to a depositor’s book in a 
savings bank. Six children deposited regularly every week, the 
largest sum saved by any single one being $23.60, the smallest 3 cents. 
Since its inception in Second month this plan has resulted in the saving 
by 36 children of $63.50. We hope it may lead to much needed 
habits of economy and thrift in the rising generation. 

The children’s branch closed Third month 28. They greatly en- 
joyed a closing entertainment, consisting of songs and recitations by 
themselves, followed by a lantern exhibition, kindly donated through 
the efforts of two of their teachers. 
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This year, for the first time, our work has been officially recognized 
by the Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, two of our teachers 
attending, as invited delegates, the sittings of that body. 

The women’s branch began wogk the first Fifth-day in Twelfth 
month and closed the last Fifth-day in Third month. Eighty-two yards 
of goods are reported as used during the year. The roll numbered 26 
names with an average attendance of 10. The dressmaking class has 
been earnest, regular, and industrious, and the work done has been 
satisfactory. 

But if this branch of the work is to be the success we hope for, it 
must attract a greater number of devoted workers. There is here a 
wide field, urgently calling for unselfish and devoted labor. May we 
not hope that some loving souls, vaguely long to help in the world’s 
uplifting, shall see their way clear to bear up our fainting hands in car- 
rying on this important work. These women are the present and the 
future mothers of working men; surely no student of our national 
problem but must feel that here is a practical field, worthy of energetic 
endeavor. 

A solemn sense of the uncertainty of life rests with us in recording 
the loss of our friend, Rebecca Ivins Cleaver, who died, after a few 
days’ illness, on the morning of the 23d of Twelfth month, 1895. For 
a number of years she was interested in the work of Penn Sewing 
School, and participated in its labors as her strength and opportunities 
allowed. It is with a feeling of sincere personal regret that we miss 
from our work her unassuming usefulness and her gentle presence from 
our meetings. 

ANNA B. CARRELL, President. 
ANNE B. STIRLING, Secretary. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

A LETTER from our friend, John Wm. Graham, Twelfth month 24, is 
dated from Colchester, England, where he and his wife were spending 
a few days of holiday with a friend. Both were well. Engagements 
in lecturing, etc., have occupied him closely. 

Harley Cooper, formerly of Ohio, but who for a year or so was 
staying in this city, writes to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL that he 
is now in Washington, and enjoying his winter's residence there. He 


enjoyed very much attending the New Year official reception of Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 


AN INQUIRY. 

ARE there any Friends that have pieces of furniture or other useful 
articles for which they have no further use in their own homes? As an 
individual, I am making great efforts to help furnish a Friends’ Home, 
established in our quarterly meeting. We have Friends now waiting 
to be admitted as soon as the house can be gotten in readiness. Per- 
sons having anything to dispose of will receive prompt attention by 
communieating with Rebecca B. Nicholson before First month 20, 
1897. Address Camden, New Jersey. 


ON SHORTEST DAYS. 
THE tardy dawn comes in upon the world 
As if it were ashamed of being late ! 
The faint blush scarcely warms its eastern face, 
And the chill wind sighs the accompaniment 
Of its apology. It creeps along 
Bare fields and rifled woods and sodden lanes, 
And over cities waking from their sleep, 
And pale, unwilling men who go to work 
Shivering, because it is so dark and chill, 
And shrinking from the cold kiss of the fog ! 


But it is day at last, a short, swift day, 
With only light enough to hasten with; 
And I, whose time must pass so rapidly, 
Must needs be quick, nor any moment lose, 
But take what tasks the wintry day shall bring, 
And, putting all my heart and thought to them, 
Work in the Master’s sight as one who knows 
That night comes soon in which no hands can work. 
— Marianne Farningham, in the Christian World. 


LET woman have every advantage of the higher education and cul- 
ture, but let all these advantages be employed to make her more 
womanly. Anything that is calculated to diminish the power of the 
delicate feminine quality which refines and purifies is not an advantage, 
it is a positive detriment, not alone to woman, but to the race. The 


womanly element has been a saving influence of mankind.—Raddi | 


David Philipson. 


THE story of “Enoch Arden,” as it stands in the poem, is, in 
every detail, a true one. It was related to Lord Tennyson by the late 
Mr. Woolner, the well-known sculptor, whose widow has the manu- 
script of the story. 


. 
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| of the shaded lamp. 


| as possible execute in advance. 


| make that as infrequent as possible. 


THE HOME VERSUS THE HOUSE. 


A paper written for a discussion on the essentials of good house 


keeping, at a woman’s club, and forwarded to us by a friend of the 


INTELLIGENCER. 

My plea is for the home rather than the house ; that our 
aim shall be to become efficient homemakers rather than 
relentless housekeepers. In these days when the demands 
of our relentless, feverish American life are so exacting, 
and the claims upon time so unceasing, there seems dan- 
ger that home life, that bulwark of society, may not re- 
ceive all the thought its importance calls for. ; 

While the housekeeper, careless in methods and in- 
different of results, must at all times be condemned, so 
also must she who so exaggerates the non-essentials that 
she allows her house to limit her horison. 

Happy is she who keeps in subjection both extremes, 
who while looking well to the ways of her household re- 
serves her consecrated effort for those intrusted to her 
keeping. 

Our duty but begins with the dainty furnishings of 
the parlor, the carefully polished floor, the mellow tones 
These are but the shell, of which 
the home, the kernel, is far more choice. 

In the increased and increasing luxury of the age, we 


| have need to get down to the heart of this life of ours. 


Let us pause to see to what end we are building and on 
Are we garnering the treasures that 
cannot be bought or sold? Or are we, by multiplying 
our fancied needs, and creating false standards, making 
life for others even more involved and complex than it is 
for us? Do we appreciate fully what is expected of the 
house mother? How many and how varied are the de- 
It is easy for us to burden ourselves 
with belongings, very beautiful and alluring in themselves, 
and almost unconsciously we become slaves tothem. Can 
we calculate the nerve force expended in merely keeping 
the dust from our modern houses? We cut our windows 
high and broad, to let in the glorious, health-giving sun- 
shine, the invigorating air, and yet we carefully guard 
them with shutters and awning and sash and shade and 
drapery, each in its keeping demanding more than a daily 
thought. We goto the country and we furnish our cozy 
porch corner with rug and table and lounge and pillow,— 
very suggestive of ease and comfort, but do they represent 
such to her whose care it is to see that the sun fade not the 
delicate colorings, the sudden shower does not destroy 
the freshness ? 

We cannot grasp all things. The ‘‘ what is worth 
while’’ presses for consideration. In answering it let us 
so subordinate the fancied to the really necessary, so sim- 
plify the needs of the house and systemetize our methods, 
that our best efforts may be for our families. To them it 
is of far greater import that we appear fresh and unwearied, 
and with brow free from anxious care, than that the marble 
at our door be spotless in its whiteness, the curtain at the 
window be faultlessly adjusted. 

Our aim must be to gain the maximum of results with 
the minimum of effort, and we do well to consider what 
methods contribute most directly to that end. A sys- 
tematic plan to work upon, rather than a spasmodic 
administration of affairs, is great gain. Plan and as far 
It is the unexpected 
which ruffles the patience of the housewife. Aim to 
The consciousness 
of a judiciously filled larder and a well-ordered day tends 
to serenity and with serenity comes increased opportunity. 


| Much of the day’s planning may be done at the desk in 


the early morning, after the round of kitchen, cellar, and 
pantry, and truly a little personal supervision here counts 
for much, both in economy and ease of adjusting. A 
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memorandum to cook or housemaid, an order to the 
grocer, which though never referred to, so fixes the need 
in one’s mind that further thought of it may be dismissed. 

Let each member of the household have a definite 
understanding of what duties will that day be expected of 
her, and that she alone is responsible for their careful 
execution. To her alone belongs any commendation or 
adverse criticism her department may call forth. Be 
watchful not only that the work is systematized, but also 
that it is systematically carried out, each duty in its al- 


lotted time, that one day’s work does not encroach upon | 


that of another. 

Punctuality is of prime importance, and contributes 
largely to family comfort. The cook must realize that at 
the appointed hour her breakfast must be served, and 
just as important is it that each member of the family 
feel impelled to be in place when the meal is announced. 
‘* Patient waiting is said to be no loss,’’ but the waiting 
even of a few moments for the tardy does involve the loss 
of many valuable minutes and of much golden opportun- 
ity. Trust and confidence in those who serve us incite to 
greater faithfulness. We need not look for perfection. It 
does not exist. When we recognize, and make allow- 
ance, for the same human frailties which are ours, there 
will be less friction in the home. Reasonableness begets 
reasonableness. 

Upon us rests the delicate poise of the home atmos- 
phere. The family mood is usually a reflex of our own. 
If things go wrong,—the dinner is a failure, the silver but 
half polished, the children restless ani irritable, we will 
often find that under high pressure and over-exaction of 
self, we are nerve-worn, at which time the hasty word 
comes so much more easy than the gentle, conciliatory 
one. 

We need to examine and readjust our ways, perchance 
relinquish some preconceived necessity, but let our aim 
be to so apportion our duties that in each day’s program 
there shall be some opportunity for real home life, some 
time for heart to heart communion with our dear ones, 
meeting their troubles and sharing their joys. 

I would plead for a return to something of the old- 
time hospitality, when the unbidden guest can feel assured 
of a welcome sincere, and that the wheels of the domestic 
machine will not be stopped to make special preparation 
for her entertainment. The story is told of the wife of 
a Philadelphia divine, that when a friend who was asked 
to remain unexpectedly to lunch consented, provided no 
changes were made, the hostess replied with quiet dig- 
nity, ‘‘ the lunch is ordered for my husband.’’ The story 
has had in it a lesson for me. When we realize that the 
lunch which is suitable for our family is all sufficient for 
the occasional guest, the dreary monotony of many a 
house will be broken by pleasant, profit-giving episode. 

Avoid apologies which are usually meaningless and 
mostly out of place, aiming to call attention to defects 
which we are conscious do not exist, else we should 
strenuously conceal them. 

Wecan, perhaps, scarcely estimate how potent a factor 
in character-molding is the sunny home sitting room, 
with blazing open fire and evening light brought low, 
with chairs comfortable and easily moved from place to 
place, and the mother’s corner, with chair and window 
sacred to her, a veritable family rallying-point. The 
call for ‘* Mother’’ is the child’s first in coming from 
school or play. Let us see to it that we so simplify our 
house duties that we can command the time to answer 
that call, and answer it with the consciousness that ‘* what 
is worth while’’ is to be free of hand, of heart, of nerve 
to minister to the enduring welfare of those who turn to 
us for love, and sympathy, and direction. Let us never 








be too busy with material things to give ear to the small- 
est questionings that may come to us, and from our 
mother heart give of our richest and fullest. May our 
aim then, be to reign, not queen of the house, but queen 
ot the home, and of such a home that the girls and the 
boys will find there their truest happiness, and may go 
forth from it equipped to meet the sunshine and shadow 
of life. a C. Wi 


THE ‘* DEPARTMENT STORE.”’ 


Scribner's Magazine has begun a series of articles on ‘* The Con- 
duct of Great Businesses.’’ ‘The first of the series, in its issue for this 
month, deals with the ‘“ Department Store,” and is by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, who has spent much time making a study of this large subject. 
We extract as below. 


No other business that is conducted under one roof equals 
the department store in magnitude of detail. Take for 
instance the case of one of the giants of the species. It 
employs from 3,500 to 5,000 persons, according to the 
season. Ina year it does nearly $10,000,000 of busi- 
ness. Its largest individual sale last year was an orches- 
trion for $4,500, and its smallest a patent clothes-pin for 
one cent. During the holiday rush there were several 
days when its gross receipts ran over $100,000. It has 
more than seventy departments. To heat it one hundred 
miles of steam pipes are required, and the electric light 
plant would adequately equip a small city. It represents 
a rental of nearly $300,000 a year, and at a conservative 
estimate the daily expenses of the store are $5,000. 
When it is considered that this enormous sum is made 
up from the profits in sales, for the most part in small 
parcels, one gets an inkling of the infinite care in details 
and the pertection of system which go to make such en- 
terprises as largely profitable as they are. A man who has 
himself conducted one of these businesses recently made 
this statement: ‘‘ The profits of the department store 
are represented by the cash discounts on its bills.’’ 

Department stores have advanced fortunately in both 
the quality of the goods sold and the amount of the 
sales. The business of several amounts annually to from 
$7,500,000 to $15,000,000, and this, roughly speaking, 
is as much money as many a prosperous railway one thou- 
sand miles long handles in a twelvemonth; one great 
store in the West carries a rent account of almost, if not 
quite, $400,000 a year; the mail order business of an- 
other amounts to $900,000 a year; a number of houses 
send to the homes of their customers more than twenty 
thousand packages in a single day, while perhaps as many 
more are carried away in the hands of the shoppers. In 
the busiest days quite one hundred thousand persons have 
visited each of the very largest stores of New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Brooklyn. One firm spends 
more than $309,000 a year in advertising ; and single 
departments in several stores sell more than $2,000,000 
worth of goods annually. 

The department store idea is by no means a new one, 
nor has it reached in this country its highest development. 
The great establishment in Paris, still preéminent of its 
kind, started in the smallest way in 1852, to-day transacts 
a total business of $30,000,000, or more than twice that 
of any American retail establishment. The greatest ad- 
vance has been made since it has become strictly codpera- 
tive. Nota franc’s worth of its stock is held outside of 
the people in the store, and the leadership of the business 
is invested in three persons selected from the heads of de- 
partments by the vote of the employés (7. ¢., share- 
holders), through an election held every three years. 

Aside from departures in policy and innovations ona 
large scale, the originality of the department store is 
largely supplied by two departments to some extent corre- 
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lated. These are the advertising department and the 
window dressing department. One is the literature of the 
great store ; the other is itsart. The shop windows are a 
great stimulus for the department whose goods are dis- 
played in them. The amount of money spent for adver- 
tising is appalling when looked upon as an expense. One 
great store in Philadelphia spends on an average $1,000 
every day in the year, and a good many spend $500 a day. 
The advertising receives probably more of the personal 
attention of the head of the house than any other depar - 
ment. The head of the firm which expends the great sum 
just mentioned personally suggests and frequently writes 
the leading lines in the daily announcement. The pro- 
prietor of a great store in Brooklyn does this invariably, 
and thinks the time well spent which the work daily 
requires. 

A good buyer who year after year increases his busi- 
ness and the reputation of his department, who leaves for 
the semi-annual inventory a clean and desirable stock— 
one who, in fact, has the genius of money making—is 
paid a salary in the big houses of from $5,000 to $10,000, 
and often a percentage on the yearly increase of his sales. 
In some of the largest departments a number of the most 
capable buyers thus receive as much as $30,000 a year, 
and are regarded as cheap at that—a fact that can be 
readily understood when it is remembered that in a single 
department of a great shop selling say a million dollars’ 
worth of goods a year, a difference of 5 per cent. in the 
profits, which may be the result of a good manager as dis- 
tinguished from a mediocre one, amounts to $50,000. On 
the other hand, in the lower class stores, buyers in many 
of the departments are paid as low as $25 a week, with no 
percentage. 

The floor-walker, sometimes called an ‘‘usher’’ 
(either name is equally inadequate as descriptive of his 
duties) gets from $15 to $40 a week, and he earns it 
fully. What the buyer is to the inner management of the 
store he is totheouter. Tothe public he is nothing more 
than a politely convenient living directory, who knows 
promptly that the ribbon sale is seven counters down to 
the left, and that carpet-sweepers may be found at the end 
of the middle isle on the third floor. Such matters as 
these are the simplest of his duties. To keep his sales 
people up to the standard in dress, deportment, and ac- 
tivity; to be polite to everybody: to stand as a buffer 
between the salespeople and the wrath of those who have 
grievances against the store for goods missent or other 
mistakes made ; to see that the rules are obeyed ; in short, 
to be the arbiter of conduct and store etiquette ; these are 
enough to guard him against ennui. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IDAHO. 

Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
To those who have borne the heat and burden of the 
fifty years of struggle for the political emancipation of 
women, the ‘‘ wandering in the wilderness of disfran- 
chisement’’ as Miss Anthony has characterized it, the 
victory of to day must signify infinitely more than it can 
mean for the younger women who have come into this 
battle but a few years ago. Does it not seem the very 
irony of fate that our far western sisters, who with but 
few exceptions have come lately into the army, are the 
ones to reap first the advantages to come to women 
through their attainment of political freedom,—the first 
to enter the promised land of equality of opportunity with 
men ? 

Of course we all know that whatever these new voters 
may do, they will be jealously watched and severely criti- 
cised by the enemies of our cause; that may not be 
avoided, but if they vote according to their best judg- 
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ment and with an honest desire to become helpers of 
whatever ‘‘ makes for righteousness,’’ they will hasten the 
day when we too may enter into the kingdom of the 
enfranchised. 

When we won in Colorado a few years ago we felt 
that we had a great victory, but in Idaho our majority 
has been still larger. Because of some doubt as to whether 
an amendment demanded a majority of all the votes which 
might have been cast at that election, the matter had to 
be referred to the Supreme Court of Idaho, in which case 
Kate Green was the petitioner. Fortunately for us the 
court has rendered its decision with great promptness, 
and we now know that we are one step nearer the end of 
our struggle to place in the hands of all women the right 
which under our form of government guarantees all other 
rights,—the ballot. 

This to us and to all who think with us means that the 
time of peace and good will to men is being brought 
nearer. ‘‘ One hour of justice is worth seventy years of 
prayer’’ is as true now as when it was first uttered, and 
American womanhood is awakening to a knowledge of its 
truth. The right to have a woman’s opinion counted at 
the ballot-box means added respect for womanhood every- 
where ; it means the representation of the home in poli- 
tics ; it means a renewed interest on the part of good men 
when they can go to the polls accompanied by the wo- 
men of their households ; it means that the country is to 
be ‘*‘ mothered ’’ a little, and the rights of the children 
are to be considered in preference to the rights of the al- 
mighty dollar. It means that the great questions which 
are everywhere pressing for settlement are no longer to 
be settled by the male hilf of humanity alone, but by a 
judgment which shall no longer divide the man and the 


woman, but shall give equal consideration to the opinions 
of both. 


LIQUOR FOR RAILWAY MEN. 

TuE Baltimore & Ohio railroad recently discharged some 
of its trainmen, not for drunkenness, but because they 
‘* took a glass now and then.’’ ‘‘ A policy of this nature 
is severe,’’ says the Rai/way Age, ‘‘ but it only needs a 
moment’s thought to see that it is founded in reason. 
es The railroad business is one of exceeding re- 
sponsibility. Mental clearness is all important in 
the performance of its duties, and strong drink tends to 
the confusion of the faculties.’’ This the railway man- 
agers evidently believe, for we are told that on most of 
the roads in America at the present time, knowledge that 
an employé touches strong drink in any form and at any 
time, is sure to cost him his position. Now, if an oc- 
casional glass of liquor tends to the confusion of the fac- 
ulties of trainmen, does it not also tend to befog the 
mental perception of men in other responsible positions ? 
It is not enough that our statesmen and national rulers 
should be merely ‘‘ sober men’”’; it is not enough that 
the men whom the people place at the head of this nation 
should refrain from the abuse of alcoholic beverages ; they 
should totally abstain from them in every form and at 
every time. We maintain that no government can exer- 
cise proper care over the life and property intrusted to it 
until it levels up, at least to the position of the railroad 
corporations concerning alcohol. 





AN explorer recently found in Egypt a bronze bowl and a series of 
iron tools of forms quite unlike any known in Egypt, and they are 
thought to belong to an Assyrian armorer about 670 B.C. These 
tools, comprising three saws made for pulling, not pushing, one rasp, 
one file, several chisels and ferrules, a scoop-edged drill, two center 
bits, and others, are of the greatest value io the history of tools, as 
showing several forms of an earlier date than was thought possible. 
They are probably of Assyrian origin. 
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INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
Harper's Bazar. 

A CHILD should literally be intelligently let alone. It 
should not be handled, or held, or rocked, or amused, 
nor should its attention be attracted in any way. For the 
first five or six months it should lie quietly in its bed or 
basket, be regularly fed, and as regularly encouraged to 
sleep. It will of course get tired. Therefore it needs 
occasional turning, with change of position, and a gentle 
rubbing of the limbs or back. A good rule is to stroke 
the little body for a few minutes, and to change its po- 
sition every time the baby needs to be made dry. The 
natural rapid growth of infancy makes the flesh tingle and 
the limbs ache, and frequent rubbing with the palm of 
the hand promotes future health as well as present comfort. 

In order to preserve for a young babe the proper con- 
ditions of light, warmth, and air, and yet to lift and 
carry it as little as possible, it is necessary to have for its 
first nest a movable bed. Any basket with the sides and 
bottom carefully protected and padded will serve, but the 
most convenient is the regular dog-basket, with a hood on 
one side. This, when properly draped, serves to exclude 
draughts, while the drapery may easily be readjusted to 
vary the degree of light. Ifa child occupiesa stationary 
crib, it must be moved from its bed whenever its room is 
aired or cleaned, or is needed for other purposes. But 
when such a basket is used, the child and bed together 
may be changed from one room to another, or from one 
part of the room to a darker or lighter corner, or toa 
cooler or warmer one, as convenience or comfort may 
suggest. Most important of all, a mother, without con- 


fining herself to the nursery, can keep the infant under | 


her own eye while engaged in her ordinary daily occupa- 
tions. Even though she does not personally feed and 
care for her baby, she can thus superintend and criticise 
the nurse’s efforts. 

By this method she may also experience the greatest 
of all maternal enjoyment—that derived from watching 
the daily development of her child. Also, she can at the 
same time, without interruption or fatigue, conveniently 
sew or read, write or study, receive visits or direct her 
household affairs. 


Cayuga Lake, stands a granite bench, on which Goldwin 
Smith has engraved the words, ‘‘ Above all nations is 
Humanity.’’ Here, facing southward on the portal of 
one of these halls, I would inscribe, ‘‘ Beneath all race 
distinctions is the Brotherhood of man ; above all men is 
the Fatherhood of God.’’ [From address of President 
D. C. Gilman, at opening of the Trade School at Hamp- 
ton Institute, Va. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

SEVERAL more bank failures have occurred in the West, since that of 
the Illinois National Bank, Chicago, mentioned two weeks ago. On 
the 4th inst. the Germania, the Allemania, and the West Side banks, 
all of St. Paul, Minn., closed theirdoors. The failures were due in 
each case to heavy withdrawals of deposits. It is said that all these 
institutions are solvent. There have been other bank failures, in 
other parts of the country, all of which cannot be listed here. The 
United States Comptroller of the Currency says the troubles in each 
case are due to local causes, including bad management, or alarm 
among depositors. A distressing feature has been that several per- 
sons have committed suicide in consequence of the failures. 


SENATOR WoLcorTT, of Colorado, (Rep.), sailed on the 4th inst., 
from New York, for London, to confer with English bimetallists on the 
subject of holding another International Monetary Conference. It is 
understood he goes as representative of the Republican Senate Caucus 
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Committee. (The caucus of the Republican Senators, last month, re- 
affirmed the plank in the St. Louis platform, which pledges the party 
to ‘* promote ”’ an international agreement to coin both gold and silver.) 

THE United States Treasury debt statement, issued on the 31st 
ult., shows that the deficit for the first six months of the current fiscal 
year is, in round figures, $39,000,000. During December the receipts 
exceeded the expenditures by $600,000. 

MILITARY operations in Cuba continue to be reported, and successes 
are claimed by both sides. In the Pinar del Rio province, in which 
General Weyler has been directing his troops, he now claims there are 
but few insurgents left. From this point of view there appears to be 
little real change in the situation. Weyler is very unpopular with 
sugar planters and others of the Spanish residents of Cuba, who desire 
his recall. Dispatches from Madrid say a change of ministry is im- 
pending, and that liberal reforms will be granted Cuba, and the inter- 
vention of the United States be accepted if necessary. A steamer, the 
Commodore, on the way from Florida to Cuba with arms, etc., for the 
insurgents, was sunk, but another, the Daunfé/ess, landed a similar 
cargo in Cuba, near Sagua, on the 3d instant. 


CONGRESS reassembled on the Sth instant. It is expected that the 
session will now be very busy and animated. Senator Cameron's reso- 


lutions acknowledging Cuba’s independence were not taken up on 
the 5th. 


A FIRE in Nashville, Tenn., early on the morning of the 3d inst., 
destroyed a number of large business houses on the public square. 
The total losses, it is estimated, will reach $600,000. 


THE Prosecuting Attorney of Lafayette county, Missouri, has ex- 
pressed the opinion that two men, James Nelson and Jesse Winner, 
who were lynched by a mob at Lexington a short time ago, were inno- 
cent of the murder with which they were charged,—a woman and 
her baby. He claims to have sufficient evidence to cause the indict- 
ment of fifty of the lynchers. 

‘“‘ THE heaviest rainstorm of recent years’’ prevailed throughout 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Indian Territory during the 2d and 3d inst., 
being followed by a furious snow storm. The Missouri rivers were 
flooded, and considerable damage was reported. At St. Louis between 
noon on the 3d and 6, next evening, the Mississippi rose 15 4 feet. A 
severe ‘* blizzard,’’ with heavy snow, prevailed in the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota, and northern Nebraska, on the 3d and 4th. 

Francis A. WALKER, President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, one of the most distinguished of American writers on 
economics, and an earnest advocate of international bimetalism, died 
suddenly, in Boston, of apoplexy, on the 5th instant, aged 56 years. 

THE weekly review of R. G. Dun & Co., last week, says: ‘* There 
have been more commercial failures in 1896 than in any previous year 
except 1893, about 14,890, against 13,197 last year, with liabilities of 
about $225,000,000, against $173,196,060 last year, an increase in 
number of about 12 per cent., and in liabilities of 29 per cent. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
HorRATIO HALE, a scientist of high rank, and regarded as one of the 
highest authorities on the Indians and their languages, died at Clinton, 
Ontario, Canada, on the 27th ult., aged 79 years. He was born in 
this country, but has lived in Canada since 1856. His mother, Sarah J. 
Hale, was a well known literary worker, and many years editor of 
Godey's Lady's Book, in this city. 


—A dispatch from Atchison, Kan., on the 4th inst., says: The 
following notice is published conspicuously in several Kansas county 
newspapers, aad referred to editorially: ‘* Corn is legal tender. We 
have a large amount due on subscriptions. We will allow 20 cents a 
bushel for corn, on both old and new subscriptions. 
corn.” 


Bring on your 
One paper in Northern Kansas has been forced to build several 
cribs as a result of this notice. 


—An example of the extent to which the agricultural depression in 
England has effected the value of farming land is shown in the price, 
about $30,000, that has just been paid for the Fambridge estate of 763 
acres, situated about forty miles from London. Twenty years ago this 
land was valued at over $150,000, and for years it bore a mortgage of 
$100,000. 

—The will of Alfred Nobel, a distinguished Swedish engineer and 
chemist, devotes the bulk of his fortune to an international fund for the 


advancement of science. There will be prizes for competition open to 
the world. 





—The relief works ian India are now employing nearly 330,000 
persons, and the additional work thus afforded the natives along with 
the immense increase in importations of grain, has served to allev iate 
the sufferings from the famine to some extent. The agricultural la bor- 
ers are, of course, the ones who suffer most, and the high price of 
food, combined with the small amounts of money with which to buy it 
that most of them have laid by, all tend to make their position a des- 
perate one, 

—Dr. Theodore G. Wormley, a distinguished chemist and toxicolo- 
gist, and professor of these branches in the medical school of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, died in Philadelphia on the 3d inst. He was 
born in Wormleysburg, Pa., April 1, 1826. 

—Six men lynched in Kentucky in six days, is the record of one 
week. We have no doubt that the usual reckoning of one hundred 
lynched in this country in a year is much below the truth. If law can- 
not correct the evil, then a new Christianity needs to undertake the 
task. —J/ndependent. 

—Nebraska farmers have begun to use part of their corn crop for 
fuel. 

—The subscription of $239,500, made by merchants of Baltimore 
and alumni of Johns Hopkins University to tide the institution over 
the financial difficulties occasioned by the failure of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company to pay dividends on the stocks held by the 
University, has been formally accepted by the trustees. 

— A Nashville despatch says that Tennessee has raised the $500,- 
000 necessary to make available the Government appropriation for the 
centennial exhibition, recently passed by Congress. The exhibition 
will open in Fifth month and continue until autumn on grounds at 
Nashville. The buildings are now in process of erection. 

—Charles H. Aldrich, ex-Solicitor General of the United States, 
has given an opinion that no law of neutrality would be violated by 
the raising of funds for hospital supplies for sick and wounded Cubans 
in the field. 

—The best thing we have heard of late from Turkey is the re- 
ported reply of the Sultan to the warning of the Powers that European 


control of the finances might become inevitable: ‘‘ I may be the last | 


of the Caliphs, but I will never become a second Khedive.’’ If he 
will only stick to that he will be the last of the Caliphs, which may 
God grant !—/ndependent. 

—A Perry (Oklahoma) despatch says that a report from Washing- 
ton that Secretary Francis would soon declare the Wichita, Kiowa, 
and Comanche Indian lands open for settlement has caused conster- 
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—Itis said that the California Republican Congressional delegation 
has received assurances from President-elect McKinley that if they can 
settle their factional differences that State will receive a Cabinet ap- 
pointment. 

—lIn the apple growing regions of New York, the crop is so enor- 
mous as to be in some cases profitless to gather. In Wayne county, 
instead of barreling, they are turning them into dried apples. Evapo- 
rators have been curing some 300 bushels daily.--Mechans’ Monthly. 


—The excessive taxation issue which has been raised in Ireland is 


| notable for the reason that Irishmen of every degree, noble and peas- 
| ant, rich and poor, are seemingly united on it. Since Parnell’s leader- 
| Ship failed there has been no such prospect till now. 


—In a recent interview, John Wanamaker spoke of the next four 


years as a very important period, saying that if within that time good 


times do not come ‘' the new century will usher in changes that will 


| be severely felt to the most remote corner of the world.” 


—The United States vice-consul at Chemnitz, Germany, can find 
only 560 miles of electric railway in all Europe. We had at last ac- 
counts in the United States over 12,000 miles. 


—Ex-Judge Goodridge has written a letter to the Englishman, a 
newspaper of Calcutta, stating that every day thousands of persons are 
dying from starvation in the central provinces of India. He declares 

hat the government arrangements to cope with the situation are en- 
jirely inadequate and that the famine is now beyond control. 


-—Holman’s day has come, and he knows it—we mean the great ub- 
jector and cheese-paring economist of Indiana, who has got back into 
Congress again. He declares his first act on re-entering the House 
will be to denounce the growing extravagances in government, and 


| demand retrenchment and reduction of expenses as the only sound 


way of overcoming the deficit, 
Springfield Republican. 

—It is said that the highest-paid choir singers in the world are two 
American ladies, Miss Clementina De Vere, at the Paxton Church in 
New York, who receives $4,500 a year, and Miss Dutton, at a Bap- 
tist church in the same city, who receives $3,000.— Woman's Journal. 


—During the lasf year 190 patents have been granted to women, 
Among these are a scrubbing machine, a baby jumper, a bed for in- 


He is plainly the man for the hour. — 


| valids, an improved hook and eye, and an adjustable bracket for a 


curtain. 


—Judge Gibbons decided in Chicago on the 2d instant, that the 
section of the Illinois Statutes of 1885, relating to indeterminate sen- 
tences to the penetentiaries and reformatories of the State, was uncon- 


nation among the cattlemen, 


NOTICES. | 

*,* The First-day evening meetings in Phila- | 

delphia during this month, are held at 17th street 

and Girard avenue, excepting First month 31, 

which will be at 35th street and Lancaster 
avenue. All at 7.30 o'clock. 


*.* The next conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Wilmington, Del., on First-day, 
First month 17, 1897, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*.* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of New York Monthly Meeting, will hold a 
meeting in the Library Room, on 16th street, 
Seventh-day, First month 9, at 7.30 p.m. There 
will be an address on the subject of Mission 
Work, by Joseph S. Walton, of the State Normal 
School, at West Chester, Pa. after the monthly 
meeting, there will be the usual time, and sup- 
per at 6 p. m, 

JonaH L. Reese, Chairman. 

*,.* Quarterly meetings in First month occur 
as follows : 

18. Fairfax, at Fairfax, Va. 

26. Western, London Grove, Pa. 

28. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 

30. Westbury, Rutherford Place, New York 

City. 
Scipio, North Street, N. Y. 


*.* A Temperance Conference under care of | 


Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee will be 
held at Doe Run meeting-house, on First-day 


They will try to prevent early action. 





afternoon, First month 17, at2 p.m. All are 
cordially invited. 
. SARAH C. Booru, Clerk. 


*,.* A conference, under the care of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Schools of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Race Street 
meeting-house, on the 23d of First month,1897, 
atioa.m. Subjects: 

1. Vertical Writing. 
Trenton, N. J. 

2. Are the Modern Methods of Teaching the 
English Language an Improvement over the 
Old? Discussion to be opened by Mary E. 
Speakman, of George School, and Jane P. 
Rushmore, of London Grove. 

Parents, teachers, school committees, and 
others interested in the cause of education are | 

| 
i 


Prof. D. H. Farley, 


cordially invited to be present, and participate. 
Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk, 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Green St. Meeting, First mo. 10, at 10.30a. m. 
Fairhill Meeting, First mo. 10, at 3.30 p. m, 
Schuylkill Meeting, First mo. 17, at 10.30 a.m. 
An Appointed Meeting at Phoenixville, First 

mo. 17, at 3 p. m. 
Reading Meeting, First mo. 31, at 10.30 a. m. 
An Appointed Meeting at Reading, First mo. 

31, at 3.30 p. m. 

Cuas, E, THOMAS, 
Clerk of Committee. 


*,* The Friends’ Temperance Workers of | 
17th street and Girard avenue, Philadelphia, 
decided at the last meeting that for six weeks 
after the 8th of First month, 1897, and includ- 
ing the oth, the meetings shall beheld on Sev- 
enth-day instead of Sixth-day as heretofore, 


| on account of the lectures which are to be held 
| at Race Street. 
| 


IsAAC SCULL, President. 


stitutional and therefore void. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for First 
month are as follows : 

10. Pipe Creek, Little Falls. 
17. West Nottingham, Gunpowder, and 
Sandy Spring. 
Fawn Grove, and Aisquith Street, 
Baltimore. 
Woodlawn. 
JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 
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31. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
FIRST MONTH, 1897. 
10. Orange. 
17. New York. 
3t. Westbury. 
JoserpH T. McDowELL, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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The Charm that Attracts 
in silver and gold is their 
brilliancy. With 


SILVER RO 
ELEC I Louse 


this brilliancy is reproduced just as 
when fresh from the hands of the sil- 
versmith, Sod 

Donat Everywhere. 
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Grocers, or postpaid, 15c. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON Co, 
72 John St., New York. 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, | 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 
re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a..m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 





Blanket Department 


WHITE WOOL BLANKETS 
—scroll borders, in hand- 
some pink and —* blue 
colorings, 


WHITE WOOL BLANKETS 
—for cribs, excellent qual- 
ity, light blue or —_ 
borders, at . ; 


DOWN QUILTS 
—covered with the finest 
quality satine, in French 
design — exclusively, our 
own, at 


SILK BLANKETS 
—a direct importation, in 
handsome Roman stripes. 
Reduced from 88 cents and 
$1.00 to 


© $4.00 
$2.00 


* $6.00 


- See. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Great JANUARY Sale! 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES 


All Our $3 to $6.50 Shoes 
Reduced to 


$1.70 $2.20 $3.30 
CHILDREN’S & MISSES’ 


Cut in same yongerm. 


S. DUTCHER, 
N. Thirteenth Street, below Arch, Philad’a 


GREGORY'S 
HOME SEEDS 


CROWN 


We are known the country over to be excep- 
tionaily reliable. They have a reputation of 
forty years back of them. They are sold 
under three warrants. It would not be 
wise to plant without consult- 
ing Gregory's Vegetable and 
Flower Seed Catalogue for 
it describes with engrav- & 
ings several new vege- 
tables of great merit 
to be found in no 
other. Catalogue 
sent free to anyone 
anywhere. 


J. J. H. GREGORY 
& SON, 


MARBLEHEAD, 
MASS. 
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WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 





Photographic Suppiies of Every Description. 
Photographic Printing and Mounting a Specialty. 
33, 35, and 39 8. TENTH St., Philad’a. 








H.C.BODEN4&CO. 
WALNUT & 13" STS. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
OuR Morro: Accuracy and from ptness. 


REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1414 Arch Street. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES, 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered 

OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. 
lto 5p. m. 








All Work Guaranteed. 
Charges Moderate. 








r cro. o NEWMAN, =f 
Art Store, iB 


806 Market Street, 


Mirrors, Pictures, | X . 
Frames, ete. ip NK 


5 






Framing of Studies for F 
— a ee 


OTe =e 


- THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
prom ein « of Spiritual Truth. 

» illiam Edward Turner, Birkenhead, 
England. yments direct. 
Price 6s. 6d. ($1.75) pes annum, post free. Sub- 
scriptions and advertisements invited. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 








Books for the Young by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH, 


$1.50. 
“Broad and charitable in spirit.”"— British Friend. 
oe ah it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend. 
“Will abundantly reward perusal.” — Friends’ 
Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 
Friends it will be on many Friends’ tables.”— | 


Wg sky-glow on every page.’’— Friends’ | 
erly. 





™ F sail of fascination.’’— British Friend. 


LONGMANS, LONDON ; SCRIBNERS, New York; 
and through ali Booksellers. 


The best lamp - chimney 
word in the “ Mac- 
beth,”’ English or 
I'rench or Flemish or Dutch. 


world is 
whether 


But get the shape that is 
made for your lamp, ‘ pearl 
top’’ or ‘pearl glass.” Let 


us send you the Index. 
A Macbeth Co 


Clement A _ Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JON ES. 


Geo 
P Pittsburgh Pa 














Office 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadel phia, Ps 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
COAST willleave New York and Philadelphia Jan- 
uary 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. Five 
weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 
on the second. Passengers on the third tour will 
return on the regular trains within nine months. 
Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi- 
Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, 
will leave New York and Ph ladelphia January 26, 
February 9 and 23, and March 9, 1897. Rate, cover- 
ing expenses en route in both directions, $50.00 from 
New York and $48.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, = 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 
_ January 21, February 11, March 11, April | and 

and May 13, 1897. Rates, inciuding trans rtation 
aa two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 








| will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 


1896, January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 


| 15,1 1897. 


For detailed itineraries and other information, 
apply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 








a FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 











Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 


and healthfulness. Assures the food against 
alum and all forms of adulteration common to 
the cheap brands. 


Roya. Baktnc Powper Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J. TL. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNovT St., PHILA. 





RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHTSONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans nagetiees on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 








Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JosEPH WEBSTER, Ws. WEBSTER, 

President. 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), ......... $500,000 00 
CAPITAL Sach. tess ts caer 250,000.00 
aan aR maa ep 50 000.00 
ONDIVIDED PROFITS, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on eortenee and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 

8, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. aeeses 





JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
= MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charlies 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, a 8. Sayres, 
John Lucas, Bolton Winpenny, 
8. Davis > Hiwood Becker, 
Joseph R. oads, Edwin 8. Dixon, 
John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin, 
Thomas R. Gill, Warren G. Griffith, 
Haines. 


Howard L. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. '7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This eee does a GEWERAL Trust and Banxixe Business. Interest allowed on ts. Acts as 
BxxwcuTor, ADMINISTRATOR, TR! —executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ote, 
Raterest or F Dividends Collected, for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. W: M. Byrn, * 


Bcecutive Commitiee : Wm. H. ye meth. O Feolon Loews 2. Gooree B- Baker, John L. Blake, 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G ' a A KR D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE R 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, Safe “Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, — Cares for Real Estate. 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President.  - HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 


WILLIAM N.ELY, Treasur J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Ja., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicttor. 


managed f 


EvDW. SYDENHAM aacee Assist, to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't. 
WILLIAM E. AUMUNT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEORGE ee BISPHAM, ISAAC H. ee, ° 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. WILLIAM H. JOHN C. 


BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT. 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRaABLeE Forms oF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. Itis PorELY MuTuaL; has Assets oF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Suepcus of over Tagex Mititions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres., HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL. 


PE MBERTUN. 8. Ng VRaem, 
JOSIAH M. BACO 





This Com pany issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company "option ae after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-ann is company also receives deposits, meee by check. 

. DIRECTORS . 
Phillip C. Garrett, N. Parker * Wistar Brown, “Thomas Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charlies Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen:y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charlies Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 








The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. ° Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Com 
President, SAMUEL R. ei Vice President T. WISTA BROW N; oan eee and Actuary 
ASA 8. sae ieee of ce De nt, JOSEPH ASHBROO K; 
ULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


“T Owe My Infe to It.” 


‘Iam advocating your COMPOUND OXYGEN 
here, for I feel that I owe my life toit. Eleven years 
ago I was given up by ——- here to die with 
a but heard of your Compound Oxygen, 

and am still li ae I feel that it is the 
BEST ‘ueDIC CINE FOR NSUMPTION, and, in 
fact, the ONLY CURE.” 
BELL C. BoYRATH, 
, Indian Territory. 








WHY IS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
$1 Noats SECOND Grass, Philadelphia, Penna. 





Would it no be well to learn something of the 
remedy which has effected such a remarkable cure? 


Write to Drs. Starkey & Palen for their Book or 200 
PAGES, SENT FREE. 


Drs. Starkey & = 


1529 ARCH STREET, PET 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


Whooping Cough and Croup 


Bring Untold Suffering. 
me BELAVAU" S REPEDY. 


a8 
a 5 and Infallible. 
= - _ 4 c 
Drege. pt, Sixth and Wood Sts., Phila. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


and 274 South Second St., Phila. 










RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
1125 shea fi nth chev Race) 
siete Phitedetnnia, Penna. F 


RICHARDS, SHOURDS, ene 
1917 Grats Avenue, 2232 Wallace Street. | =«= 
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